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Keeps the Skin Soft and Smooth 


on account of its delicacy and creaminess. Price, 15 cents. 
Quality superior to that of many more expensive soaps. 
A booklet giving reproductions of prize-winning photographs 
of the Jersey Cream Photographic Contest sent /vee upon application. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Address Dept. I, GLASTONBURY, CONN. 
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Saas 


“JUST A SIMPLE, TENDER LOVE STORY” 


By the Editor of THe INDEPENDENT, 


MAURICE THOMPSON. 


MILLY: At Love’s Extremes 


By the author of ‘* Alice of Old Vincennes,’’ 















Illustrated and beautifully bound, $1.50. 





HERE LIES 
A Collection of Quaint and Humorous 
Epitaphs. Cloth, unique cover, 75c. 


editions have been sold in England. 





or Fun without Vulgarity. 
of Jests, Toasts, Eccentric Rhymes and 
Witty Sayings. 


A beautiful edition of Sir EDwin ARNOLD’s famous work on Immortality, of which 16 


DEATH—AND AFTERWARDS 


With a superb photogravure frontispiece, printed on etching paper, rubricated title-page. | 
Bound in white vellum cloth, stamped in purple and gold, in a box, 75 cents. 


LINNET 


By Grant ALLEN Cloth, $1. 50. A charming romance of the Tyrol. 5th Edition. }agm 


FOUR HUNDRED LAUGHS | 
A Cyclopedia 








Cloth, unique cover, 75c. 











NEW AMSTERDAM BOOK COMPANY, 156 Fifth Ave., New York City. jr 
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LONGMANS, GREEN & C0.'S NEW 


BOOK 





The Round Table Conference on Ritual. 


THE DOCTRINE OF HOLY COMMUN- 
ION AND ITS EXPRESSIONS IN 
RITUAL. 

Report of a Conference held at Fulham Palace 
in October, 1900. 
Edited by HENRY WACE, D.D. 8vo, $1.00, 


This conference assembled in response to an invita- 
tion sent by the Bishop of London, and in pursuance of 
a resolution passed at the London Diocesan Conference 
on May 16, 1900, 

The Oxford Library of Practical Theology. 
(New Volume ) 


HOLY MATRIMONY. 


By the Rev. W. J. KNOX LITTLE, M.A., Canon of 
Worcester. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 












THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 


By JACQUES BENIGNE BOSSUET, Bishop « 

Meaux. Translated, with a short Introduction, b 

F. M. CAPES, from the ‘‘ Meditations on tl 
Gospels.’’ Crown 8vo, $0.80. 

This volume contains a series of 47 addresses and 

suitable for Lenten reading. 


THE EXAMPLE OF THE PASSION. = 


By the Rev, B. W. RANDOLPH, M.A., Hon. 
of Ely. Small 8vo, $0.80. 


Addresses delivered at St. Paul’s Cathedral duri 
the three hour service on Good Friday. The volu 
contains, also, addresses for the other days of Holy Wet 


RELIGION AND LIFE. 


A Plain Essay. 
By E. RUSSELL. Crown 8vo, $1.00, 
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MAKING A LIFE 


By Rev. CORTLAND MYERS. 
12mo, Cloth, with Portrait, $1.25. 


“Vigor, simplicity, earnestness,’’—The Living Age. 
“These discourses on life are full of life themselves, 
a) nd amply illustrated by the facts of many lives.’’ 
> — Outlook. 
“This book will arouse, quicken and help young 
0. yople to do the best that is possible for them to do. 
To young men, especially, whose ambition is to make 
. fhe most of themselves, this book with its plethora of 
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> ilustrations, pertinent and apt quotations, and wealth 
lia example, will be a genuine inspiration.”’ 

nd —Brooklyn Eagle, 
sc THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 

16 W Publishers, 33 East 16th St., New York. 






JUST PUBLISHED. 


lessons in Law for Women. 
By Judge Walter S. Cox. 
I2mo, special binding, - - - 







$1 50. 


The author in his profession has been often impressed 
rth the helplessness of women in matters of business, their 
hbility to be imposed upon. and their entire ignorance of 
ie simplest rules and p ao of law, and in alittle book of 
ihout 350 pages, which he callsa pri mer, undertakes to explain 
ite fundamental and pk gate principles of the law as to the 
mperty holdings business dealings in which women 
an be expected to have an interest. 


Fer Sale Everywhere. 


BRENTANO’S, - New York. 
SRENTANO'S MONTHLY BULLETIN 


ALL BOOK LOVERS. 
Compact—Useful—Adequate. 10c. per year, 
BRENTANO'S, 31 Union Sa.. New Work 


M. BARRIE & HIS BOOKS.—B; ee & Hammerron, 8vo. 
Lily Boards, with portrait. $2. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A GEORGIA LOYALIST. —By Exiza- 
BETH LICHTENSTEIN JOHNSTON. Edi y Rev Arthur 
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ishop 4 Wentworth Eaton, B.A.—A most edited cad interesting 
’ contribution to ‘‘ Revolutionary Americana.”’ 12mo. 
action, D Cloth. Illustrated. i 
on ti 7 
si M. F. MANSFIELD & CO., Publishers, 
14 West 22d St.. New York. 
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BOOK STORE BY MAIL. 
WHOLESALE PRICES. 


ages, 6x9 inches; postage 6 cents, 
ertises 15,000 coke, 


it ay Perlodicals, etc. Dyer 
Wholesale Prices. Taw ied in stock. Beet ca’ 
og ever printed and eal oe of 


IE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, "266-8 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 
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ll American Periodicals 
tless than publishers’ rates. Clubbing offers. Send for list. 
RHebbie, Subscription Agency, 118 E. Market St.. Xenia, 0, 


‘THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New For Post Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matte 
8 of subscription, payable in aoeanen 5 ; gia year, $2,00. 
Single Copies, 10 ce 
‘ingle copies over six months old a five cents. Pi 
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ty Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56 a year extra. 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
Publish To-day. 


A thorough, sympathetic, appreciation of 
the great scholarly advances of the day 


Reconstruction 
in Theology 


By HENRY CHURCHILL KING, Prof. 
ot Theology, Oberlin Theological Seminary. 
Cloth, $1.50. 
INTRODUCTION. —The Spirit needed in Theology to-day. 
I. Evidence of the Feeling of Need of Reconstruction. 
II, The Reasons for this Feeling. 
III, Revolutionary Spirit of the Age. 
IV. The Corresponding Moral and Spiritual Changes. 
V. Scientific Influences on Theology. 
VI. Miracles and Modern Science. 
VII. The Special Bearing of Evolution, 
VIII. Influence of the Higher Criticism. 
Tx, Influence of the Deepening Sense of the Value 
and Sacredness of the Person. 

X. Influence of the Recognition of Christ as the Supreme 
Person of History, 
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Jesus Christ and 
the Social Question 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE TEACHING OF JESUS IN 
RELATI°N TO PROBLEMS OF MODERN SOCIAL LIFE. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 
By FRANCIS GREENWOOD PEABODY, 
Prof. of Christian Morals, Harvard University. 


‘¢ Vital, searching, comprehensive.”— 7he Epworth Herald. 


“In the mass of literature of the present age concerning the 
social amelioration, or the social revolution of existing conditions, 
this volume is erp by the sanity of its suggestions and 
the humanness of its appeal! Books such as this cannot 
be too earnestly ccariieted. »_ Public Ledger, Philadelphia, 


The Influence of 
Christ in [lodern Life 


A STUDY OF THE NEW PROBLEMS OF 
THE CHURCH IN AMERICAN SOCIETY. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


By NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS, 
Pastor of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. 


‘« These essays breathe throughout the finest essence of daily 
active Christianity. . . ew inspiration and strengthening of 
faith lie in the sincere, earnest words of this volume,”’ 

—Public Ledger, Philadelphia. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York 


‘or Every One; Business Man, Enthu- 
cholar. <5 ton tins TRANSCRIPT, Boston. 
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Dickens—Thackeray—Scott = vou: ru 
FE ACH NOVEL is complete in one volume, and the size is only 44% x 6% inches 
and not thicker than an ordinary magazine. Think of it—there are from 556 
to 1000 pages in each volume, yet the type is as large and I 
as easily read as that you are mow reading. It’s all due Maga: 
to the India Paper, which is the thinnest printing paper MH [eclie 
in the world. The enormous sale these wonderful little T 
books of the be sub 
are having is not alone due to their convenience when Har 
traveling, but because they make a library set which any Hai 
one would be proud to own. 
reales es Handsomely bound in the following styles: Cloth, extra gilt top, $1.00: Rev 
Type Same Size. Leather Limp, gilt top, $1.25; Leather s, gilt edges, $1.50. 
DICKENS’ NOVELS.—already Published. -“ The Pickwick Papers,” “Nicholas Nickleby,” ‘ Barnaby Met 
Rudge,” “ Oliver Twist,’’ and “Sketches by Boz,” ‘* Old Curiosity Shop,’”® **Martia Chuzzlewit,” ‘*‘ Dombey and 
Son,” “ David Copperfield,” ‘‘ American Notes,” etc. Others will follow. Suc 
SCOTT’S NOVELS —Already Published.—% Waverley,” “ Guy Mannering.’’ Scott’s novels will be complete 
in twenty-five volumes, The remaining twenty-three volumes will be pub.ished at the rate of two a month, SUC 
THACKERAY’S WORKS. —Now Ready and complete in fourteen volumes.— Vanity Fair,” “ Pen 
dennis,” “‘ The Newcomes,”’ “ Henry Esmond,” ‘‘ The Paris Sketch Book, etc.,’’ ‘‘ The Book of Snobs, etc .”’ “‘ Bur. 
lesques, etc..”” ** Men’s Wives, etc ,”” ‘** The Virginians,” ‘‘ The Adventures of Philip,’ “‘ Catherine, etc.,” “‘ Barry O} 
Lyndon, etc.,’’ ** Essays, Reviews, etc.,”” ‘‘ Contributions to Punch, etc.” 
The one or more volumes which you may select will be sent you post-paid on receipt of price. If you aré Wor 
not satisfied, return them at once and your money will be refunded. 
37-41 East 18th St., NC 
Department I. THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, New York. ican Rev 
aaah : ____ _@ Current 
te ae ee es A i a is A Re Es ens Cosmo 
% The Hymnal is now in use in more than Eleven Hundred Churches. Publi 
ee UDIIC 
b3 
3 THE HYMNAL Review 
¢ Words and Music: 700 pages, octavo. Words only : 2 Editions, }2mo and J8mo. 
$ All Editions of THE HYMNAL contain readings from the Psalter. Success 
3 F or the regular Sabbath Services there is n> book superior to The Hymnal, which has achieved an 
$ al n»st unp-ecedented success in the five years that it has been before the churches. The sentiment in its A 
% favor is practically unanimoas. Mr, Carl, the distinguished organist of the First Pres. Church of New York 
3 City, says— NORTH 
° “ Since examiuing the new Presbyterian Hymual lam pleased to say that I consider it ahead of all qual in A. 
°° the others. Attention has been given to the minutest detail, and both in the selection and arrange- ted in bey 
4 ment of tunes it has my highest endorsement.” tice, $5.0 
$ . ne 
¢ THE CHAPEL HYMNAL epee 
° quired to pri 
& For Prayer Meetings, Colleges, Schools, Young People’s Societies and all.Social Services. ucc 
a Retail Price, 50 Cents. Introduction Price, 30 Cents. Ev. 
$ The Chapel Hymnal also contains readings from the Psalter. of 
as Adopted by Princeton University, New York University, Lake Forest University, and by many other is th . 
+ Colleges and Schools and by hundreds of Churches. 9 Hhe me 
x Of this book, one of the most competent judges, a writer of hymns and a practiced and well-equipped all other | 
~ critic of church music and hymnody says : ; CESS for 
°° “It is not an exaggeration to say that this is the very best collection of hymns and tunes ever prepared low app: 
Y for prayer-meeting use. . . . . In looking verv carefully through the book we have not found an un- | Pp 
°° desirable hymn or tune; nor have we missed any that we should reasonably expect to find in such a col- taders 1] 
¢ lection.” : SUCCES 
& ("A returnable sample copy of The Hymnal or Chapel Hymnal will be sent on application. 
ae e@ e e 
+ The Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sabbath-School Work, 
.S PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK, CHICAGO ST. LOUIS, 
1319 Walnut Street. 156 Fifth Avenue. 37 Randolph Street. 1516 Locust Stree Mc Gk 
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*8 Worth for $3 


The Magazines Will be Sent to One or Different Addresses. 


In our most remarkably liberal clubbing offers below we allow substitutions as follows : McClure’s 
Magazine, Review of Reviews, Public Opinion, North American Review (6 months,) Current Literature, 
Leslie’s Popular Monthly and World’s Work may be substituted ONE FOR THE OTHER. 

The Cosmopolitan Magazine, Harper’s Weekly (6 months), and Harper’s Bazar (monthly), may 
be substituted ONE FOR THE OTHER. No periodical can be substituted for SuccEss, 


Harper’s Weekly, i tee” - - 2.00. $8.00 Worth 


Harper's Bazar (12 Monthly Fashion Numbers) may be substituted. 


Review of Reviews, wa - - 2.50 


McClure’s Magazine may be substituted for Review of Reviews. 


SUCCeSS, | Yer, - - - - - - 1.00 


SUCCESS is the most helpful and inspiring magazine in the world. (Checks Accepted ) 


North American Review, hove 2.50 For All Four 


World’s Work or Public Opinion (new) one year, may be substituted, 


NOTE.—ALL ARE YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS except to Harper’s Weekly and North Amer- 
ican Review. Subscriptions may be EITHER NEW OR RENEWAL except to Review of Reviews, 
Current Literature and Public Opinion, which must be new names. Foreign postage extra. 


Cosmopolitan, 1 Year, $1.00} SENPONLY || Harper’s Bazar, Monthly $1.00 | SEND ONLY 


Public Opinion, 53 humbsrs2.50 $35 World’s Work, Vie: . 3.00 $38 

Review of Reviews, Xe" 2.50 | = || Current Literature, ‘z¢* 3.00 | ee 

Success, 1 Year, . . . 1.00] rora || Success, 1 Year, . . . 1,00) poraiy 
A FEW WORDS ABOUT SOME OF THE MAGAZINES: 


NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW fisr 7° = HARPER’S WEEKLY ‘s, ths, foremost ilustrated 
tqual in America or Europe. The best thought of the times is re- spondents and artists are in all parts of the world gathering facts 
= is “ The North American.” The regular subscription and pictures, Regular price, $4.00a year. 

, $5.00 a year. 


PUBLIC OPINION is a 32-page weekly magazine. ; REVIEW OF REVIEWS 6 eee 


b which the world’s current 
, jooo weeklies and dailies are re- history is made as fascinating as romance. It gives over 1500 
quired to produce one copy of Pudlic Opinion, pages and 1500 illustrations yearly. 








Spe, is a large and handsome family journal, issued monthly, at One Dollar a year, 

Every number is magnificently illustrated, with a beautiful cover in colors. Its contents 
_ are of great variety—always something of especial interest to every member of the family. It 
isthe most helpful and inspiring publication in the world You can better afford to do without 
ll other periodicals rather than miss reading SUCCESS. In literary and artistic qualities, SUC- 
CESS for 1go1 will be unexcelled. A series of brilliant stories, by well-known writers of fiction, is 
tow appearing in its columns. Some of the most famous men and women in the world, 
laders in literature, politics, religion, art, science and industry, are regular contributors. 
SUCCESS is now taken in over 250,000 homes. 


Make remittances to and address all orders to 


NcGRAW-MARDEN CO., feswasningooseare. NEW YORK CITY. 
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A STUDY OF LIFE AND DEATH. 
The only certain thing is Death.’ » 
The instinct of all creatures is to fear Death. 
Yet it has been powerfully argued that, since Death is universal, 
it must be beneficent. 3 
The most interesting question before mankind is this: 


What comes after we die? 


Professor N. S. Shaler of Harvard University has grappled with 
this absorbing question in a scientific and reverent spirit. 

Mr. Shaler has an international reputation as a savant. 

His views are based on profound study. 4 

It is not strange that this new book is attracting wide attention. 


We respectfully recommend every one that thinks to read_ this 
book. 


‘‘ Typical of what we may call the new religious literature which is to mark the 
Twentieth Century. It is pre-eminently serious, tender, and in the truest sense Chris- 
tian.’’—Springfield Republican. 


‘© A book of entrancing interest.’’—Boston Traveler. 


‘“‘ The highest type of book to-day is that which is suggestive, and THE INDI 
VIDUAL is a charmingly suggestive treatment of undeniable data.’’—New - York 
Commercial Advertiser. 


‘Its conclusions are, on the whole, favorable to religious faith.’’—Brooklyn 
Times. 


‘¢ The open mind and the reverence of the author are everywhere evident,”—The 
Dial. 


‘“« While truly scientific, it is wonderfully simple, scholarly, yet so free from tech- 
nicalities that any careful reader may grasp the meaning of the author. Unlike many 
books of a similar nature, there are no scoffings at religion, no thrusts at a faith, how- 
ever’at variance it may be with the views of the writer. It is dignified and scholarly 
in its tone."—Newark News. 


THE INDIVIDUAL 


A Study of Life and Death. By Prof. N. S. SHALER of Harvard 
University. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY. | 
D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers, 


72 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 
Seetoatectotnadetotnatentet efeteettetes oaoctnetecteneetrtncoes 
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E OF OUR SPECIAL OFFER 10 
= THE INDEPENDENT READERS 


PRICE WILL POSITIVELY BE ADVANCED 
after the Present Small Edition is Exhausted. 


A LIBRARY that cost over $1,500,000 to pre 


THE MILLION i A LIBRARY so complete that it covers ie cntive range of 
human knowledge. 
. A LIBRARY 80 reliable that it has become the standard of all 
Poe en gheeking countries of the world. 
4 A LIBRARY so compact that it places readily before you com- 
a plete knowledge of every pac very 

. we a ENTIRE SET 00 
sent on pay- a2 

ment of only i 
, Balance payable in sixteen monthly 

: = 





























ee) THIS IS THE ONLY RE- 
ta) PRINT published in the world 


that is not altered, mutilated 
or abridged in some way. 


THAT IT IS ABSOLUTELY 
| COMPLETE, containing every 
¥ one of the 8,000 paangginn 9 we 

7oo maps, 25,000 ies 

i and 250,000 index references 

4 found in the ori; . and at 

ye less than one-half the price. 


, “7 > = iM : g 
el i a a a i a i re i ee men = 


| WE EMPLOY 
a1 NO AGENTS 


We give to our subscribers 

all the discount that other pub- 

fi lishers give to their agents. 

This makes a large saving to 
m@ our customers. 


‘ a and durably bound in genuine 
BOUND IN THIRTY SUPERB SINGLE VOLUMES. I = = . a fh 


Offer for 30 days at $37 Cash, or $4{ | | 3 ‘Np gia discount 


on Monthly Payments. will also be given on the more 
expensive binding. 


FAR MORE VALUABLE TO AMERICANS || _NO_RISK.—The set may be returned to us any time 


within ten days, if not satisfactory, and money will be 


THAN THE ENGLISH EDITION — 
_SUE NOW sn srg, et 
The English edition contains no informati wang! tyne aly yey 5 casa: 
It coniains no biographies of living individuals ne || Cd&®: before the raise in price, in 80 days. 
pfraphies of such men as Bismark, Gladstone Grant, TO py . a! BARRE Ems edition can be 


bi 
Blaine ; they all being alive when the Britannica was || !¢e@lly sent into 

















i 
Published. 
beg -_ opts yf —— on Science, Art, 
a . etec., of spec rest to Americans, 
poeed by our American Supplement, the work of 500 HENRY G. ALLEN & CO., 150 Fifth Ave., New York. 
8. Gentlemen: I desi 
4 had the entire work down to date, ha articles ecial offer on the ‘Eney slopepdte Britte tous 
+ 4 rs, South African Republic, Spanish-Ameri- NDEPENDENT readers, and inclose $1.00 as initial pay- 
Rn none of which are found in the English edition. ment. Send full particulars od 9 tf found satisfac- 
here NEW APPENDIX VOLUME, with our exhaustive tory I will order the set; otherwise ih 
: wrican Supplement, takes every important title in the returned to me. ' 
ie and gives all that is recent concerning it, bringing 
i mat ion down to date. It contains also s2 New Maps. " 
tng the new Government Map of Klondike, Hawaii, ae Se ee ee ee Te Rica A ; 
ome hus, with our supplemental volumes, the Britan- 
a becomes the latest as well as the greatest. ita litte ae kh daha 


Sign this application or write for fuller particulars. 
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HENRY G. AL New York. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOFRS. 


THE TURN OF THE ROAD 


A Romance. By EUGENIA BROOKS FROTHINGHAM. 12mo, $1.50. 

The story of a singer, of her absorption i in her art, and of the strong-willed, relf-reliant 
man who would marry her. There is no room in the woman’s life for love, and no thought 
in the man’s mind of failure, but it is only through the weakness of a great misfortune that 


he gains his truest strength, and through the renunciation of her ambition that she conquers 
fame. 


THE LIFE AND LITERATURE OF THE ANCIENT HEBREWS 
By Lyman Assort, D.D, author of ‘‘ The Life and Letters of Paul the Apostle,’’ ‘‘ The 
Evolution of Christianity,’’ etc. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 


A book of much value and interest, tracing in the Bible the origin and development of 
the religious, political and literary life of the ancient Hebrews. 


KING’S. END 


By ALICE Brown, author of ‘‘ Meadow Grass,’’ ‘‘ Tiverton Tales,’’ etc, 12mo, $1.50. 

The story of the struggle of an enthusiastic New Hampshire girl between love and an 
imagined ‘‘call.’’ It is a charming story of New England village life, with amusing portrayals 
of eccentric New England character. It has Miss Brown’s fine literary touch, also uncommon 
freshness, humor, and personal charm. : 


THE CURIOUS CAREER OF RODERICK CAMPBELL 


By JEAN N. McILwrairtH, author of ‘‘ A Book of Longfellow,’’ etc. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 
$1.50. 

The Scottish hero fights for Prince Charlie for love of a lady above him in station. After 
Culloden the scene shifts to New York and Canada, where there are trading and exploring 
adventures among Indians, and fighting between French and English, and where the hero 
finally wins something far better than a battle. 


THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD 


By HERBERT D. Warp, author of ‘‘The White Crown, and Other Stories,’’ etc. With a 
frontispiece illustration. Square 12mo, $1 oo. 
A lens-maker, who is a reverent doubter, dies and his spirit goes out among the stars, 
Far off he meets light which left the earth long before, bearing the pictures of great events. 
He witnesses the resurrection of. Jesus, and his doubts are removed. The story is novel in 
conception, is told with much dramatic interest, and is an excellent Easter book. 


A PILLAR OF SALT 


By JENNETTE LEE, author of ‘‘ Kate Wetherill.’’ 16mo, $1.25. 


A striking story of the passion of an inventor for working out his dreams ; the opposition 
of His wife, a practical New England woman ; and his success. 


THE WOODPECKERS 


By Mrs. FANNiE Harpy EckstorM. With 5 full-page colored designs by Louis AGassiz 
f FUERTES, and many text illustrations. Square 12mo, $1 00. 

A lively yet accurate and orderly account of woodpeckers, treating somewhat exhaustively 
five of the commonest, and less fully of the others, The book is finely illustrated and will 
delight bird lovers. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston; tf! East {7th Street, New York 
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DODD, TIEAD & COMPANY 
NEW MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS 








GEORGE SAINTSBURY 


History of Criticism. By Grorce 
SAINTsBURY, author of 
Impressions,”’ etc. 3 vols. 
8vo, cloth, 


Volume I. 
Each $3.50 


PAUL LEICESTER FORD 


Hugh Gaine. By Paut Leicester Forp, 
author of “Janice Meredith,” etc. 
8vo, cloth, illustrated. 


ANNA ALICE CHAPIN: 


Masters of Music. By Anna ALICE 
CuaPIN, author of “ The Story of the 











Rheingold.” 1i2mo, cloth, illustrat- 
. ed, $1.50 
HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL 


Life and Sport on the Pacific Slope. By 
HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL, author 
of “John Charity,” “The Procession 


of Life,” etc. 8vo, cloth, fully illus- 
trated, $1.50 


MARGARET W. MORLEY | 


Wasps and Their Ways. By MarcaRet 
W. Mor-ey, author of “ A Few Famil- 
iar Flowers,” “ Down North and Up 
Along.” 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1 50 


GALA DAY LUNCHEONS 


By Caro.ine B. BuRRELL. 








I2mo, cloth, 





illustrated, $1.50 
M. RYE 

The Beloved Son. A new life of Christ. 

_‘6mo, cloth, $1.00 


“Corrected | 


| 
| 
| 





| 
| 





AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE 


The Story of My Life. An Autobiogra- 
phy. By Aucustus J. C. Hart, author 
of “ Memorials of a Quiet Life,” etc. 
Two new volumes, III and IV. 
cloth, illustrated, 


8vo, 


$7.50 
ARTHUR BARTLETT MAURICE 


New York in Fiction. By ArrTuHurR 
BarRTLETT MAuvRICE, editor of “ THE 
BookMAN.” t2mo, cloth, illustrated, 

net, $1.50 


J. M. W. TURNER 


Turner and Ruskin. An Exposition of 
the Paintings in Oil and Water-Colors 
by J. M. W. Turner, R.A. 2 vols. 
tmpreie 4to, profusely illustrated, 

net, $50.00 


- DOROTHY OSBORNE 
Love Letters of Dorothy Osborne. New 
edition. r2mo, cloth, with frontis- 


_ Piece, $1.25 


M. 5. AND M. G. MACKEY 
The Pronunciation of 10,000 Proper 
Names. By Mary Stuart MACKEY 
and MariETtTE GoopwIN MACKEY. 
t2mo, cloth. Probably, $r.00 


M. MAETERLINCK 
The Life of the Bee. By M. Mazrter- 
LINCK, author of “Wisdom and Des- 
tiny,” “The Treasures of the Hurt - 
ble,” etc. Translated by Alfred Sutro. 
12mo, cloth. Probably, $r 5 





































DO D D, MEAD & COTP!I PANY, Publishers 
372 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Just Published 
The Life of Napoleon 


WITH A SKETCH OF JOSEPHINE. Richly illustrated. Cloth, remo $250 
To her ‘‘Short Life of Napoleon,’’ Miss Tarbell now joins a sketch of Josephine. The 
elaborate illustrations which distinguished the former publication of the Life of Napoleon will be 


preserved in the present revised edition. 

“T desire to congratulate you,’’ writes John C. Ropes, ‘on having furnished the public with such a 
complete and impartial, as well as interesting and attractive, Life of Napoleon. The pictures are also 
interesting ; i, few of them have ever before been put within reach of the general reader, at least not in su 

aS 


fine setting.’’ f 

















By the Same Author, Second Edition Ready. i 
The Life of Lincoln A. Lincoln: His Book | 


A facsimile reproduction. 
2 vols, Illustrated. $5.00. 16mo, $1.00 wet. 


Encyclopedia of Etiquette 
What To Do—What To Say—What To Write—What to We 
Compiled by EMILY HOLT. Illustrated. r2mo. $2.00. 


A Book of Manners for every-day use. Not only is every perplexing point of etiquette 
brought up and answered, but a dozen or more valuable departments hitherto ignored are in- 


troduced and developed. 


McCLURE, PHILLIPS & CO. - — New York, 
WANTED. ‘23 atavterntne | The American Fite Ins, ( 


ressniatnate MEAD & COMPANY, New York City. OF NHW YORE. 


ae 42 Cedar St., N. Y. 
PER, illuet’d, 20 ° 
Atty Bicone jae, Be tess ay a tical Condition Jan. 1, 1901. 


Be free to ASS = = = $1, 4783 
Ook Ealoned r. cents. Sadetey, ie “Tr of pony DESHLITIES, = = ° > 
free, Poultry Advocate, RyTROUse SURPLUS, - t. ; 312,208 


ESTERBROOK'S 83 <= 


TRAVEL HOTELS AND RESORTS 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. THE SHOREHAM, 


— Queen Resort of anaes Set Pleasure and Health WASHINGTON, D. C. 


American and European Plan. 

ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 

Located in the most fashionable 
of the city and within five minutes’ walk 
of the EXECUTIVE MANSION, TREAS 
URY, STATE, WAR and NAVY DE 


PARTMENTS. 
JOHN T. DEVINE. 
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“HOTEL DENNIS, 
Directly on the ocean front. Getierally modernized since last 


season, m, Including additional Private Bat Baths, hs. Und new manage- SORE wre 1); 5 A ACTHOM SON 5 FYE WATER 


p22 —f to Joseru H. Bortor 
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ITALY AND GREECE. 


SMALL PARTY SAILS L PARTY SAILS APRIL 24 24 FOR 


ATHENS, DALMATIA and ITALY. 


ANOTHER SAILS MAY 22 FOR 


Bsa SWITZER PARIS and LONDON. 


SUMMER TOURS to EUROPE. 


Our regular ie long summer — tour to 
Europe sails June 2 


ENGLAND, HOLLAND, THE RHINE, 
SWITZERLAND, PARIS AND LONDON. 
Shorter tour leaves July 3. 
HOLLAND, THE RHINE, 
SWITZERLAND PARIS AND LONDON. 
PRICE ry 43 DAYS’ Bap $290. 





Rs ont, pares asian to the character of our 

They are made up of educated men and women. 

parties are limited in number and are conducted in 

such a manner as to secure all the advantages of party 

travel and. at the same time preserving as far as prastice. 
ble tne freedom of the individual traveler. 


If you are contemplating a European tour we hope ‘you will send for our illustrated circulars. 


WNNING & SAWYER, Congregational House, BOSTON, MASS. 








THE LUXURIOUS 
EVERY-DAY TRAIN 
TO 


1| California 








THE 


Overland Limited 


Leaves Chicago 6.30 P. M. 
VIA 


Chicago & North-Western 
Union Pacific and 
Southern Pacific System 


THE BEST OF EVERYTHING 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 
“CALIFORNIA ILLUSTRATED” TO 


481 Broadway, - New York|435 Vine 8t., = Cincinnati 
601 Ches’t St., Philadelphia| 507 Smithf' ld 8t., Pitteburg 
868 Washington St., Boston|234 Superior St., Cleveland 
$01 Main St., - * Buffalo|17 Campus Martius, Detroit 











212 Clark St. = Chioago|2KingSt.,East, Toronto,Ont. 





GOLE, HUNTING. FISHING. 


FLORIDA GULF COAST HOTELS 


PLANT SYSTEM. 
er yd Courses, with Turf putting greens 
d tees, connected with hotels. 
Professionals in charge. 
TAMPA BAY HOTEL, TAMPA: 
Dick, FY Open Jan. 15th. 
HOTEL BELLEVIEW, Bellen, on the Gulf, Fila. 
Champlin, Manager. Open Jan. 15th. 
SEMINOLE HOTEL, Winter Park, Fis. 
jwett, Lessee and Prop. Open Jan. 15th. 
OCALA novse ‘oa, Fla. 
E, P. F. Brown, Manager. Open Jan. 15th. 
HOTEL KISSIMMEE, Kissimmee, Fla. Now Open. 
THE INN, Port Tampa, Fla. pak arigee me 


NEW YORK OFFICES, 12 West 28d St. and 290 Broadway ; also 
Travellers’ Information Co., 8 Park Place and 25 Union Square. 


Se 
The St. Denis, 


Broadway and 11th St., New York. 
Opposite Grace Church. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


The popular reputation the St. Denis has 
acquired can be readily traced to its 
Unique Location. Excellent Cuisine, 
Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service, 
and Moderate Prices. 
WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. q 
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Sone “scenes NU AMAICA|, 
Unique and aes : 


THE CLIMATE O 
IS IDEAL A 
| 


t 
¥ 


ns nena nomena ltteer dab ecb 


HERE, 
Snow and Slush 


GOIN 


THERE, E 
Summer Sunshine 38 


—$—_ — 


in 24 Hours from Boston you are in Warm Weather 


For four days you take an IDEAL YACHTING TRIP on smooth sailing 
Southern Seas, fanned by summer breezes. 
Perfect hotel service. Ideal walks and drives; everything new and interesting. 


ROUND TRIP ‘vation’ $76.50 revenue stam 


Four large new steamers. 
American chef; perfect | 
cuisine with fresh meats 
and vegetables. Every 
convenience on board for 
the comfort and luxury | 
of passengers. Send for | 
our hew booklet, | 


A 
JAMAICA 
OUTING, 


Free on request. Address UNITED FRUIT COMPANY'S NEW STEAMSHIP “ ADMIRAL DEWEY,” 
AT LONG WHARF, BOSTON. 


UNITED FRUIT CO., BOSTON DIVISIO 


LONG WHARF, BOSTON 
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AKKEWOOD, N&W JERSEY 


SEASON OF 1901. 


LAUREL HOUSE 
AND 
AUREL -IN-THE-PINES 


Under the management of DAVID B. PLUMER 


Laurel Howse, 
A. J. Murphy, Assistant Manager 


Laurel-in-the-Pines, 
Horace Porten, Associate Manager 


OTEL ALCAZAR, 


NEAR PRINCIPAL ENTRANCE 


1 American Exposition Grounds, 


are now booking guests for all-months of 
the Exposition. No bar. Representatives 
wan Write for Rate Card 





ALCAZAR HOTEL CO:, BUPPALO, N. Y. 


GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


EYLAND LINE 


Brery Wednesday, poerer TO LIV me POOK. 
fit Cabin, $40, $45, upwards. Cepenem steamer. 
fplendid steamer % evonian™ 1 renee 11,000 tons, "March 1st; 
(strian,”’ 9,0U0 tons, Mar. 7th ; inifredian ’ (new), 10,500 tons, 





ch 18th; “* Bohemian ” uot), 9,500 tons, March 27th. 
F. 0&. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’! Agents, 
115 State Street. Boston. 


UROPE “Tr. ORIENT 





NILE AND SOUTH OF FRANCE. 
PROGRAMS READY. FREE BY MAIL. 


118 Broad New York. 
eg ae SONS, {259 So. Clark Bt. Chicane, 


201 Washington 8t., Boston. 
f ADAMS @ HO AND, Agts., 14 So. Broad St.. Phila, 


HOLIDAYS IN ENCLAND. 


e book (illustrated) describing Cathedral Route, 
ier athers, Dickens and Tennyson distri nee ai be 

sled for three cent stamp. Circular describing Harwich 
‘k of Holland Royal Mail Route, only twin screw 
anship line from England to Continental Europe, free. 


at Eastern R’y of England. 362 Broadway, New York. 


20 Summer Season, 1901 


OURS Mediterranean, I taly, ¢ Greece and Switzer- 
TO: land Tours, sailing May 18th. Other short and 


VROPE mt Fg all Py Guiec, Artin, New York. 


RK’S $250 EXCURSION TO EUROPE 
specially chartered steamer, City of Bee. A tone ae 
hattractive $20 side trip to Rhine, Germany, Swi git 
yextension. May and June excursions, a Gibraltar 1 Na 
qualed advantages. F.C. CLARK, 111 Broadway, New York. 














Norway, 
Switzer. 


ur § Starting 
Write for. ciroulars to HONEYMAN’S PRI- 
‘Te TOURS. Plaineld. N. J. 








ibeve trade-mark C 


Rert Health Cereals. 
EUR, Cake and Pastry. 


Perfect Breakfast 
PANSY FLOUR 





A simple 
mechanism 
and free= 
dom from 
annoying 
details 
make 
picture 
taking 

easy and 
certain 

with the 


Folding 
Pocket 
Kodaks. 


Ask your dealer or write 
us for a copy of “ Pocket 
Kodak Portraiture.” It’s an 
instructive little book, delight- 
fully illustrated by Rudolf Eickemeyer, Jr. 


EASTMAN - KODAK Co., Rochester, N. Y. 





| SURE CURE F2 
WRINKLES 


Keeps the Stocking 
Neat and Trim. 


Never Slips 
or Tears. 


The 


CUSHION 


HOSE "708 
HSK... cil SUPPORTER 


EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 
George Frost Co., Makers, Boston. 
“@ME Look for the name on 


every loop, and for the 
Moulded Rubber Button. 











‘6 1t’s Only Whooping Cough.”’ 

But 2 097 children died of it in London in one year, 
This often fatal disease is quickly checked and ‘cured by 
oe nae Cresolene Crosolene has been most success- 
fully used for twenty years as a preventative of Croup, 
Coughs, Bronchitis, Asthma, Catarrh, Measles, Scarlet 
Fever, and other contagi di Actual tests 
show that vaporized Cresolene kills the germs of Diph- 
theria.. Send for descriptive booklet with testimonials, 
Sold by all druggists, 


Vapo-Cresolene Co., 180 Fulton St., N. Y. 
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Ne SA We So 8 So 


Dress 





Infants’ Long 


Of nainsook, yoke of fine 
tucks with rows of hem- 
stitching and feather-stitch- 
ing between each group and 


center, finished with two 
narrow hemstitched ruffles, ' 
neck and sleeves with ruffle ': 
to correspond, deep hem- 
stitched hem on skirt, 


$1.10. 


By mail, postage patd,hc. extra 


Everything else that Children wear—anu uiways the 
right things—can be ordered by mail from our Cata- 
logue. Send this ad. and 4 cents for Catalogue 
containing 


OVER 1,000 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Address Departmen: 30 
60-62 West 23d Street, - - - New York 
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N 
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ws 
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Gasoline 
Marine 


Reliable 
Durable 


No air valves. Only one gasoline valve. 
Pump takes care of gasoline supply. 
Speed can be changed at will. 


Ignitor can be removed without destroy- 
ing adjustment. 


Cylinder head water-jacketed. 


Send stamp for catalogue to 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


Chicago 


Detroit Cleveland Cincinnati Indianapolis 
Louisville St.Louis KansasCity Omaha _ St. Paul 
Minneapolis Denver San Francisco 
Los Angeles Portland, Ore. 





A. Sure Cure for 


Catarrh. 


VEMARSHAS 
> CATARRHE 
SNUEE 
25 Cents a Bottle by all Druggists. 





e P APA’S 
SHIRT 


is made of 


Shirts at 
leading 
men’s fur- 
nishers’, 
muslin at 
jobbers’ & 
retailers’. 


inches 


Manufacturers’ 


Treat & CONVERSE, Agents for this Muslin, 
79 & 81 Worth Street, New York 


Boston °*.° PHILADELPHIA BALTIMOR® 
, Cuicaco *. St. Louts 


Candytu 
Dewey V 
Portulac 
ing Glory 

One I 
Tuberos 

All of | 
cent 
Money 1 


Mys 
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CORPORATIONS 
RAIEROADS AND 
MANUFACTURERS 


SKM BREMIER TFEWR | R 7 


SMITH PREMIER 


Remington 


TYPEWRITERS 


Surpass All Others 


in Durability, Reliability, Ease, Con- 
venience and Speed of Operation, 
and Permanent Excellence of Work. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, New York 

















is a great satisfaction when on your 
lead pencil; but the aggravation of 
its snapping off, as soon as put to 
use, is often much greater than the 
incident warrants, 
This exceedingly annoying occur- 
rence can be avoided by using 


'Dixon’s American 
Graphite Pencils. 


Their tough, smooth leads don't 
break or scratch when in use. 


OUR OWN GROWING 
(new varieties). 


5 PACKACES 
Seeds and 


BULBS 
MAILED FREE (6c. 


One package each of Aster, 

Balsam, Pansy, Sweet Peas, 

SSE Pinks, Salvia, Cosmos, Phlox, 
Oandyannal Zennia, Larkspur, Nasturtium, Sunflower, Poppy, 


Dewey Victory, Forget-me-not,Verbena, Petunia, Heliotrope, 
Portulaca, Cypress Vine, Sweet Mignonette, Marigold, Morn- 
ing Glory, Coxcomb, with the follo ving bulbs FREE: 

One Dewey Lily (as above), 2 Begonia, 5 Freesias, 1 
Tuberose, 1 Gladiolus, 6 Oxalis, 2 Sampson Lilies. 

All of the above sent, postpaid, for 1g cts. in coin or eight 
2-cent stamps. This is the biggest offer of the season. 
Money refunded if not as represented. ORDER EARLY. 


Mystic Valley Seed Co., 
MEDFORD, MASS. 

















Made in all styles, covering the 
senele field of pencil use. 


Their Grade Never Varies. 


Ask for them at your dealer's, If 
not obtainable, send 16 cents for 
samples worth double. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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Like a magic touch 
Lustre the greatest 
Labor the least 


ELECTRO 
SILICON 


Never scratching 
Never wearing 
Never equalled 
! tity for th . B id, 15 cts. i 
Tris} quantvamps. y1ts Seld Everywhere. 
Our Plate Cleaning Cabinet, an oak case 
7x4 in., containing 1 Box Electro-Silicon, 
1 cake E. S. Silver Soap, Plate Brush and 
Chamois, compartment for each, is a mod- 
ern convenience for tidy housewives. 
Delivered free to any address in the U. 8. 


on receipt of '75 cts., stamps or money 
order. Send for descriptive circular. 


The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff St., New York. 
> 
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ZEPHYR 


R ed 
Prdde Mark, 





Closely resembling silk in its rich lustre, 
thoroughly washable and exceptionally dura- 
ble. This is one of the very best fabrics for 
summer waists and gowns, 

The colors, pink, blue,. helio, green and 
old rose, are peculiarly soft in this fabric. 

24 inches, 35 and 4oc.a yard; 32 inches 
55c. a yard. 

Also Madras Cloths, Percales, Swisses, 
Lawns, Dimities, and many other wash 
fabrics. 


Our assortment of colored wash fabrics, including 
Madras Cloths, Percales, Grenadines, Zephyrs, Ging- 
hams, etc., is equally complete and inviting. 

In connection with our Wash Dress Goods De ment 
we have just opened a bright new stock of Edgings, 
Insertions, Beadings and Allovers. 


«The Linen Store.’’ 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO., 
14 WEST 23D STREET. 











Pears 


It is a wonderful soap that takes 
hold quick and does no harm. 

No harm! It leaves the ski 
soft like a baby’s; no alkali in i 
nothing but soap. The harm i 
done by alkali. Still more harn 
is done by not washing. So, bat 
soap is better than none. 

What is bad soap? Imperfectl 
made ; the fat and alkali not wel 
balanced or not combined. 

What is good soap? 

Pears’. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists ; all sorts of people use it, 


37,300 


Telephones 
in Manhattan and the 
Bronx. 


TELEPHONE SERVICE 


is a Ready Helper in All 
Departments of Daily Life. 





Rates in Manhattan 
from $5.00 a Month. 


One year contracts. Monthly payments. 
NEW YORK TELEPHONE CO. 
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Published Weekly 


Vout. LIII 
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Survey of the World. 


Preparations for the in- 
auguration in Washing- 
ton were unusually elab- 
orate. Architects had been employed by 
the Inaugural Committee to design the 
reviewing stands; and the arrangement 
of decorations was intrusted to experts. 
A court of honor marked by lofty pillars 
was constructed in Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, extending from Fifteenth to Sev- 
enteenth streets, and curving to include 
the semi-circular driveway in the White 
House grounds. Good taste was no- 
ticeably displayed in the planning of the 
viewing stands, and in the artistic struc- 
tures provided for the use of the Presi- 
dent near the White House and on the 
east front of the Capitol. Vice-President 
Roosevelt was escorted to the Senate 
Chamber by a squadron of cavalry from 
New York. Half an hour later the Presi- 
dent started from the White House in 
his carriage, with Senators Hanna and 
Jones. Noticeable in the escorting pro- 
cession were the veterans, the cadets and 
the battalion of 270 Porto-Rican sol: 
diers, whose fine bearing was the subject 
of comment. The Vice-President’s ad. 
dress in the Senate chamber upon tak- 
ing the oath was brief. Unfortunately 
the weather changed, rain and sleet 
falling while the President was speak- 
ing to the great audience at the east 
front of the Capitol, an hour later. He 
began by contrasting the present condi- 
tion of the country with the anxiety and 
depression of four years ago, and then 
urged that treaties of reciprocity should 
be promoted in a liberal spirit. Review- 
ing briefly the war with Spain, he prayed 
that our future differences with other 


The Inaugural 
Ceremonies 


Powers might be settled by arbitration. 
From a long passage relating to the prob- 
lems of expansion we take the following: 
“They are obstructionists who despair, and 
who would destroy confidence in the ability of 
our people to solve wisely and for civilization 
the mighty problems resting upon them. The 
American people, intrenched in freedom at 
home, take their love for it wherever they go; 
and they reject as mistaken and unworthy the 
doctrine that we lose our own liberties by se- 
curing the enduring foundations of liberty to 
others. Our institutions will not deteriorate 
by extension, and our sense of justice will not 
abate under tropic suns in distant seas. As 
heretofore, so hereafter, will the nation demon- 
strate its fitness to administer any new estate 
which events devolve upon it, and in the fear 
of God will ‘take occasion by the hand and 
make the bounds of freedom wider yet.’ ” 


With the Cubans, said the President, we 
“must remain close friends,” and the 
declaration of purpose in the resolution 
of 1898 “ must be made good.” In the 
Philippines “ the destiny of the loyal mil- 
lions ” was not to be left to the “ disloyal 
thousands ” now in rebellion. Mr. Mc- 
Kinley spoke for about twenty minutes. 


ad 


The most impor- 
tant questions be- 
fore Congress in 
the closing days of the recent session 
were those relating to the government of 
the Philippines and Cuba. Action in ac- 
cord with the wishes of the President 
was taken, and thus the calling of an ex- 
tra session appears to have been pre- 
vented. Both the declaration concerning 
the concessions to be made by Cuba and 
the bill for the government of the Philip- 
pines were offered as amendments to the 
pending Army Appropriation bill. The 


§23 


Problem of Relations 
with Cuba 





522 


first of these authorized the President to 
leave the government and control of the 
island of Cuba to its people after the es- 

tablishment by them of a government un- 
der a constitution making the concessions 
enumerated. That is to say, the Cubans 
must never make with a foreign Power a 
treaty tending to impair their independ- 
ence ; must not permit a foreign Power to 
gain control of any part of their territory 
by colonization or for military or naval 
purposes; must contract no public debt 
for the satisfaction of which their ordi- 
nary revenues would be inadequate; 
shall empower the United States to in- 
tervene for the preservation of Cuban in- 
dependence, the maintenance of good 
government, and the discharge of the ob- 
ligations imposed by the treaty of Paris; 
shall validate the acts of the United 
States during the period of military oc- 
cupation; shall execute plans to be mu- 
tually agreed upon for the sanitation of 
Cuban cities; shall leave the title to the 
Isle of Pines to be adjusted by treaty; 
shall sell or lease to the United States na- 
val stations at points to be agreed upon 
with the President ; and shall embody all 
these provisions in a permanent treaty. 
Virtually, the President is forbidden to 
withdraw the troops until Cuba shall 
have accepted these conditions. There 
was no strenuous opposition to this 
amendment, the opponents of the Presi- 
dent’s policy using their energies chiefly 
in denouncing the accompanying amend- 
ment concerning the Philippines. Even 
Mr. Teller, author of the resolution of 
1898, while mildly criticising it, ex- 
pressed a hope that the Cubans would 
accept its provisions. Several prominent 
Democrats approved the greater part of 
it. Mr. Morgan, however, called it co- 
ercion, saying that the Cubans could not 
accept it and preserve their dignity. His 
solution of the problem was absolute 
free trade, which would surely lead to 
peaceful annexation. To the mind of 
Mr. Hoar, every part of the amendment 
was good. The vote on the adoption of 
it was 43 to 20. This action in the Sen- 
ate was taken on the night of the 27th 
ult., and at three o’clock in the mornin 

of that day the Cuban convention had 
adopted a declaration in response to the 
terms of the amendment, which had been 
laid before the delegates by General 
Wood. In this declaration the first con- 


' course. Mr. 
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dition and that which validates the acts 
of the military government were ac- 
cepted. The convention also promised 
that Cuba should not be used as a base 
of operations for war against the United 
States, assumed the obligations of the 
Paris treaty, and called for commercial 
reciprocity. But the requirements as to 
intervention, public debt and naval sta- 
tions were disapproved in a preamble, 
where it was said that individual rights 
were protected, and the power to incur 
debt was sufficiently limited, in the new 
constitution, and that a grant of naval 
stations would tend to impair Cuban in- 
dependence rather than to preserve it. 
The Senate’s amendment was accepted in 
the House, and is now a law. It is said 
that an acceptance of its conditions by the 
Cubans is expected by the President. 
But Sefior Capote, chairman of the con- 
vention, says that the delegates will 
never grant the naval stations or- sur- 
render control of the island’s foreign re- 
lations. Conflicting reports obscure the 
real attitude of General Gomez, who is 
said to have remarked to General Wood 
that if the troops should be withdrawn, 
the Cubans in less than sixty days would 
be fighting among themselves. It is re- 
ported that our Government holds that it 
has a clear title to the Isle of Pines. 


rd 


The amendment author- 
izing the President to ex- 
ercise civil and judicial 
(as well as military) power for the gov- 
ernment of the Philippines was the sub- 
ject of much earnest and even passionate 
debate, confined almost exclusively to the 
objecting minority. At the beginning of 
the discussion in the Senate there was 2 
prospect of filibustering opposition ; but 
prominent Democrats were afterward in- 
duced to consent that a vote should be 
taken. They were unwilling to force an 
extra session by preventing the passage 
of the Army Appropriation bill, and they 
were led to perceive that the fate of cer- 
tain appropriations for the South and 
Southwest in the deferred River and 
Harbor bill would be determined by their 
Hoar’s amendment con- 
cerning franchises also assisted in concil- 
iating them. The gist of their argument 
was that it was unwise for Congress thus 
to delegate its power—abdica.ion, some 
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called it—and that the door would be 
opened for speculators and syndicates to 
go in and rob the Filipinos of their public 
lands and mines. Mr. Morgan asserted 
that such spoliation was the purpose of 
the movement, but praised highly the 
work of the Taft Commission. Mr. Pet- 
tigrew attacked Mr. Hull, chairman of 
the House Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, asserting that he, as president of 
the Philippine Lumber and Development 
Company, was engaged in the work of 
exploiting the islands. Mr. Hoar said a 
great change was taking place in the atti- 
tude of the Republican party toward the 
administration’s policy. He characterized 
the amendment as “ pure, simple, undi- 
luted and unchecked despotism.” Mr. 
Teller, after the rejection of his amend- 
ments providing for the fullest participa- 
tion of the natives in the government con- 
sistent with the safety of it, and forbid- 
ding the exaction of excessive fines, pas- 
sionately declared his regret that he had 
lived to see the day when the ordinary 
rights of citizens were denied to people 
living under the American flag. “ Here 
is one principle of constitutional liberty 
not yet slain,’ said Mr. Hoar, as he of- 
fered an amendment providing that no 
officer in the Philippines should exercise 
both legislative and executive power ; but 
that was rejected by a vote of 26 to 43. 
The original amendment, with the addi- 
tion proposed by Mr. Hoar and accepted 
by the committee, was approved by a vote 
ot 45 to 27, Mr. Hoar being the only Re- 
publican in the negative. The essential 
parts of it are as follows: 

“All military, civil and judicial powers 
necessary to govern the Philippine Islands 
shall, until otherwise provided by Congress, be 
vested in such manner as the President of the 
United States shall direct, for the establish- 
ment of civil government, and for maintaining 
and protecting the inhabitants of said islands 
in the free enjoyment of their liberty, property 
and religion. 

“ Provided, that all franchises granted under 
the authority hereof shall contain a reservation 
of the right to alter, amend, or repeal the same. 

“ Provided, that no sale or lease or other dis- 
Position of the public lands or the timber there- 
on, or the mining rights therein, shall be made; 
and provided further, that no franchise shall 
be granted which is not approved by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and is not in his 
judgment clearly necessary for the immediate 
government of the islands and indispensable 
for the interest of the people thereof, and which 
cannot without great public mischief be post- 
poned until the establishment of permanent 
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civil government; and all such.franchises shall 
terminate one year after the establishment of 
such permanent civil government.” 

In the House both the Philippine and the 
Cuban amendments were accepted by a 
vote of 159 to 134 (four Republicans in 
the negative) after a brief debate, in 
which Mr. De Armond (Democrat) de- 
nounced Democratic Senators for hav- 
ing surrendered to the influence of 
Federal patronage and the promise of 
appropriations. Mr. Hull defended his 
interest in the Philippine Lumber and 
Development Company, saying that when 
he couldn’t invest in a legitimate enter- 
prise he would quit politics. “I do not 
care to be a drone,” he added, “ depend- 
ing only on my politics for a living.” 

Sd 


All of the nominations 
of naval officers for pro- 
motion or advancement 
for distinguished service in the war with 
Spain—those of Rear-Admirals Samp- 
son and Schley excepted—were con- 
firmed by the Senate. The publication of 
Sampson’s letter concerning the proposed 
granting of commissions to a certain 
number of warrant officers killed the 
project for settling the Sampson-Schley 
controversy by making both of these com- 
manders Vice-Admirals. This year’s 
Naval bill provides that in each year six 
men may be selected from the gunners, 
boatswains and warrant machinists in the 
service to receive commissions as en- 
signs. Charles Morgan, gunner on 
Sampson’s flagship, the “ New York” 
(he had also had charge of the divers 
who examined the wrecked “ Maine”), 
wrote to Sampson three weeks ago, ask- 
ing that officer to recommend him for 
one of the six appointments. Whereupon 
Sampson, in a letter to the Department, 
after speaking of Morgan’s good pro- 
fessional ability and gentlemanly bearing, 
expressed an earnest hope that the: Sec- 
retary would not appoint any warrant of- 
ficers to the rank of ensign. They be- 
longed, he said, to “a class of men who 
had not had the social advantages that 
are a requisite for commissioned of- 
ficers,” who should, he added, be “ men 
of refinement.” . The proper place of 
warrant officers was that of “ leading 
men among the crew;” and if any of 
them should be commissioned, “ the con- 
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sequences might not redound to the 
credit of the navy or of the country 
which the navy represents.” The opin- 
ions of this letter have been almost uni- 
versally condemned by the press and in 
Congress, where Mr. Allen declared in 
the Senate that Sampson was “a con- 
ceited ass, a snob and an arrant coward.” 
In the House it was pointed out that 
Sampson was of humble origin, and that 
Schley at Santiago had given the credit 
for victory to “the men behind the 
guns.” Sampson loses his promotion, 
and Schley must also go without reward 
on account of Sampson’s letter. No ac- 
tion was taken concerning the sleeping 
treaties of reciprocity ; and it is said that 
no application for an extension of the 
time allowed for the ratification of them 
will be made. The provisions for the 
punishment of West Point cadets found 
guilty of hazing were modified by mak- 
ing a dismissed vadet ineligible for ap- 
pointment in the army for only two years 
after the graduation of his class. An 
agreement as to the War Revenue Reduc- 
tion bill was unexpectedly reached, the 
Senate yielding to the House. The re- 
duction will. be in the neighborhood of 
$42,000,000. The Anti-Trust bill passed 
by the House died in a Senate Commit- 
tee-room. The River-and Harbor bill 
was killed by talk. Both Houses were 
at work on Sunday, beginning in the 
afternoon; and the session was con- 
tinued through the night, with occasional 
recesses, until final adjournment at noon 
on Monday. The inauguration ceremo- 
nies began at that hour. 
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Mrs. Carrie Nation 
has been for about 
two weeks in the 
county jail at Topeka, to which she was 
committed under bonds of $2,000 to keep 
the peace, upon the complaint of the own- 
ers of a storage warehouse which she 
broke into with her hatchet. She pro- 
cured bonds for two or three days, in or- 
der that she might go to Peoria and edit 
one issue of a newspaper in that city; 
-but when that task had been performed 
she returned to the prison. As a man ar- 
rested with her and charged with the 
same offense was found guilty by a jury 
last week, her own trial in Topeka may 
result in conviction. She is to be tried 
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in Wichita on the 1oth inst. for the de- 
struction of saloon furniture ; and Judge 
Dale, of that city, recently decided that 
such property is protected: by law and 
should not be destroyed except by order 
of acourt. Her application to the Court 
in Topeka for a change of venue was de- 
nied by Judge Hazen, to whom she ad- 
dressed it in these words: “ Your Dis- 
honor, I want to be tried where justice is 
dispensed.” This judge thinks she is in- 


-sane. The progress of the movement 


for the suppression of the saloons is at- 
tended by some rioting and bloodshed. 
At Millwood, a few miles from Leaven- 
worth, a saloon kept by Mrs. Lochnes 
and one Hudson, her daughter’s husband, 
was attacked late at night by a party of 
masked men, armed with rifles. They 
shot and killed Mrs. Hudson, who had 
been married only three weeks, and four 
of them haye been arrested. In Topeka, 
at midnight on the 25th ult., thirty men, 
among whom were the Rev. F. W. Em- 
erson and Dr. M. R. Mitchell, broke into 
a small building owned by one Curtis 
and destroyed some cases of beer that 
were stored there. Three policemen in- 
terfered. Revolvers were used on both 
sides, and J. W. Adams was shot twice 
in the breast, his wounds being fatal. 
The Rev. Mr. Emerson and Dr. Mitchell 
were arrested. In Winfield a battle be- 
tween the reform forces and the allies of 
the saloon men has been prevented by the 
action of the Mayor, who appointed a 
large number of special policemen. The 
Rev. Mr. Hendershot, of that place, 
urges that the saloonkeepers should be 
hanged by lynching parties. It is a waste 
of time, he says, to appeal to the courts. 


rd 


The question of the Episco- 
pal See at Honolulu, which 
has been under discussion 
ever since the annexation of the islands, 
has been forced for decision by the action 
of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in withdrawing the stipends 
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which it has been paying to the clergy. ' 


Under the old Hawaiian Government, 
the S. P. G., as the society is generally 
known, sent a missionary to the islands, 
supporting him and his associates and 
employees out of the funds of the society. 
Subsequently, with the enlargement of 
the work, at the earnest request of the 
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missionary, Dr. Willis, an Episcopal See 
was formed similar to others established 
in mission lands, and he was placed in 
charge. There was some income from 
the church itself; but not enough to meet 
all needs, and the society continued its 
grants. With the annexation of the 
islands to the United States the situa- 
tion became complicated, and various 
questions arose. It was plain that the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, in his dual 


capacity as ecclesiastic and peer of Eng-. 


land, could not exercise authority on 
American soil. But did the political 
transfer absolutely involve the ecclesias- 
tical transfer? What also was the status 
of Bishop Willis with regard to the 
Church of England on the one hand and 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States of America on the other? 
Where did the title to the church prop- 
erty rest? These and other similar ques- 
tions occasioned some correspondence, 
and Bishop Potter of this city, who vis- 
ited the islands to look into the situation, 
intimated that the Protestant Episcopal 
Church was not convinced: of the neces- 
sity or advisability of continuing a sep- 
arate See at Honolulu, especially in view 
of the fact that the total number of com- 
municants as reported is not much over 
1,000. This was not at all satisfactory 
to Bishop Willis, who felt that the dig- 
nity of his See was imperiled. The S. 
P. G. did not feel justified in spending 
money raised by British churchmen for 
mission work in a community under the 
political authority of the United States 
and for which the Protestant Episcopal 
Church ought, in its view, to be held re- 
sponsible. Hence the grant, of about 
$2,000 a year, was withdrawn, and the 
clergy were left to shift for themselves, 
unless they could get support from the 
United States. The whole matter is fur- 
ther complicated by the fact, which, 
through courtesy . to the Anglican 
Church, does not appear in the discus- 
sions in the Episcopal papers, that Bishop 
Willis’ conduct of his See has been such 
as to antagonize Americans. The Bishop 
himself did everything in his power to 
oppose annexation, and much of his in- 
fluence was, unfortunately, in sympathy 
with what the best Americans regarded 
as the worse Hawaiian element. The 
question is being discussed in the Epis- 
copal Church papers and will come up 
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for action at the General Convention in 
the fall. 
& 

The simultaneous mis- 
sion under the auspices 
of the Free Churches of 
England, which was announced a few 
weeks since, has passed its first stage and 
is entering upon the second. The ten 
days’ work in, London was, on the whole, 
even more successful than had been an- 
ticipated. Large crowds gathered in 
different places, and the interest in- 
creased up till the very close, and was so 
marked at that time that the leaders, 
without exception, regretted that so 
short a period had been allowed. Va- 
rious conclusions have been drawn from 
the results of the work. One is that if 
the masses in the great cities are to be 
reached the churches must go to them 
and not expect them to go to the 
churches. The meetings held in the 
church edifices were, as a rule, not very 
largely attended, whereas those held in 
neutral buildings, concert halls, theaters, 
public edifices of various kinds, were 
crowded, recaliung the experience of a 
series of meetings inaugurated some thir- 
ty years ago by Lord Shaftsbury. The 
results, however, it is believed, will be 
more permanent than those at that time, 
in consequence of the different methods 
adopted since the meetings. Lord 
Shaftsbury and his associates sought to 
gather their converts into a distinct or- 
ganization, and the consequence was a 
dissipation of Christian energy. In this 
case the effort in every instance has been 
to send those who were interested in the 
meetings to any church that might be 
most attractive to them, whatever that 
church might be, whether Nonconform- 
ist or Church of England. The absolute 
non-sectarian character of the work done 
rendered this somewhat more easy. An- 
other fact brought out was that no one 
class of preachers had a monopoly of suc- 
cess. The well known evangelists were 
not more powerful than university pro- 
fessors, and Gipsy Smith worked in 
closest harmony with Drs. Clifford and 
Forsyth. Another notable feature was 
the cordial interest taken in the move- 
ment by the press. The large London 
dailies gave columns to the reports of 
the meetings, just as they dil in regard 
to the missionary Conference held in this 
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city last spring, and proved thus that 
there is no prejudice against religious 
news in the secular press. Still another 
notable fact in connection with the move- 
ment, and one which it is believed will 
have very great results in the future, is 
the cordial relations that have existed be- 
tween the Free Churches and the Church 
of England. With a single exception, 
The Church Times, notoriously bitter 
against every form of dissent, the 
Church of England papers welcomed the 
mission and spoke most cordially of its 
conduct. LEcclesiastics in the Church 
even where they did not enter into actual 
relations with the work, spoke cordially 
of it, and a significant editorial in The 
Guardian calls attention to the change 
that is taking place in the attitude of the 
Anglican Church to these great bodies 
of Christian workers, and urges that 
there be still more of mutual consolida- 


tion and co-operation, not necessarily. 


with any organic union or even fellow- 
ship in view, but with the purpose of 
eliminating the hostilities that have ex- 
isted in the past and uniting all in ag- 
gressive work for Christian life in the 
future. In this connection there is pub- 
lished in one of the English papers a lit- 
tle story of Queen Victoria, who in con- 
versation with one of her clergy at the 
Isle of Wight a few months since, said: 


“T hope you get on well with the Non- 


conformists, Mr. You will have 
to get on with them in heaven, you 


know.”’ 
& 


It has long been a belief in 
Italy that the chance of a 
portfolio in the Cabinet out- 
weighs all political principle, and that 
men who in other respects have shown 
themselves under the control of their con- 
victions have, when an opportunity for 
service in the Government appeared, 
been willing to subordinate their convic- 
tions. The present Cabinet furnishes 
several illustrations which will intensify 
this belief. Signor Zanardelli himself 
has been a candidate for Premier for the 
past twenty-five years, has held portfo- 
lios in a dozen Cabinets, and has repre- 
sented various political parties. | While 
in general a Liberal and an anti-Clerical 
he has not felt obliged to identify him- 
self too closely with the Radicals. It is, 
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however, to be said that he has shown 
less of political suppleness than his as- 
sociate, Signor Giolitti, whose past has 
been certainly not the most savory. It 
is also noted that the very positions which 
certain candidates would naturally be ex- 
pected to desire in order to carry out the 
plans they have presented before the pub- 
lic have been refused by them. Thus 
Signor Giolitti, who has posed as the pa- 
tron of a fiscal change intended to re- 
lieve the poor at the expense of the rich, 
has carefully avoided the Treasury and 
secured the Home Office, where a polit- 
ical support can be most easily manufac- 
tured. So also Signor Prinetti, who has 
been a determined opponent of Signor 
Giolitti, and has himself propounded va- 
rious schemes of popular finance, re- 
fuses the Treasury, but takes the Minis- 
try of Foreign Affairs. Yet here, too, he 
is not consistent with himself, for in the 
past he has denounced the Triple Alliance 
with great energy, but now that respon- 
sibility comes upon him he affirms that 
the traditional policy will be continued, 
and apparently. neither Germany nor 
Austria need fear interference on his 
part. The Cabinet is thus one of politi- 
cians rather than of statesmen, and can 
scarcely fail to attract to itself the bitter 
hostility of the few men who have con- 
victions and are willing to stand by them, 
such as one or two who are most compe- 
tent financiers and have resisted the 
strong pressure to take a portfolio be- 
cause of their lack of sympathy with the 
leaders. The Radicals hold aloof, and 
are evidently preparing for their strong- 
est attack, and it seems scarcely possible 
that such an incoherent heterogeneous 
collection can develop unity enough or 
can acquire support enough to give it 
more than a very ephemeral existence. 
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The very clear statements by 
Emperor Francis Joseph to the 
Austrian Reichsrath of the 
danger of a continuance of obstructive 
tactics does not seem to have had any ' 
effect. More than once since then there 
have been scenes well calculated to con- 
firm the Hungarian conviction that the 
Parliament is determined to commit sui- 
cide. German and Czech extremists 
have apparently worked together with 
the avowed purpose of preventing the 
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more liberal. members from accomplish- 
ing anything. The efforts of the Presi- 
dent of the Chamber to placate the Ger- 
mans by translating Czech interpellations 
into German simply aroused the Germans 
to declare that there should be no Czech 
interpellations at all, while the Czechs 
proclaimed themselves as humiliated by 
the translation. On one occasion the 
pan-German feeling manifested itself so 
openly that some of the members avowed 
their preference for union with the Ger- 
man Empire as the best means of coun- 
teracting the evident plans for a Slav 
Empire. Not content with this, some 
descended to buffoonery, distributing 
placards in the House and even trying 
to paste one on the wall near the Presi- 
dent’s chair. More than once a free fight 
was barely averted while the most promi- 
nent obstructionist in the Reichsrath 
gravely urged his associates to work to- 
gether according to the Emperor’s de- 
sire and not make their Parliament and 
country the laughing stock of the werld. 
At last the Prime Minister has practi- 
cally given form to the Emperor’s veiled 
threat. After announcing that he finds 
nowhere in the constitutional history of 
any country so many simultaneous dan- 
gers to constitutional life as now exist 
in Austria, he expressed the fear that if 
it became necessary to use force it would 
end in a bold invasion of the rights now 
enjoyed by the people, and would alter 
the whole character of the administration 
of the Empire. He hoped that still dis- 
passionate perseverance would accom- 
plish something, but it was impossible 
that the present conditions should last 
much longer. For more than three years 
the people’s representatives have refused 
to do their work and the State could not 
be allowed to fall to pieces through the 
terrorism exercised in the Chamber. 
The Government would be compelled to 
interfere even if risky measures were 
necessitated. 
& 

While the Ministers at 
Peking have been busying 
themselves with discus- 
sions as to the number and grade of 
officials to be executed in penalty for the 
Boxer uprising and the amount of in- 
demnity to be demanded, Russia has 
quietly gone ahead with her Manchuria 
arrangements and has arranged at St. 
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Petersburg a convention which places 
Manchuria as absolutely in Russia’s 
hands as is Bokhara. Russian resi- 
dents are to be placed at different 
points in the province; Russian troops 
are to guard every important place; Rus- 
sians are to have the monopoly of trade, 
and while there is a nominal Chinese gov- 
ernor his authority is subordinated to 
that of the Russian resident. The knowl- 
edge of this has created some little dis- 
turbance at Peking and the Ministers 
there have instructed the Chinese Com- 
missioners that it is not in accord with 
the general understanding for China to 
agree to separate treaties with any Power 
while they are all sharing in the general 
negotiations for peace. Just what the 
Chinese are to do, however, is not alto- 
gether apparent, and the two Commis- 
sioners are evidently somewhat dis- 
turbed. Otherwise matters seem to be 
progressing. Two of the prominent of- 
ficials whose execution was demanded 
have been beheaded and others are to fol- 
low. The different Powers are arrang- 
ing for the withdrawal of their troops 
from Peking and the return of the Court 
to the capital it is affirmed will take place 
before very long. Quite a little disturb- 
ance arose over the question of Legation 
area. The different Ministers demanded 
that their territory should be increased 
and quite a number seized plots. Among 
others, the Italians took possession of a 
residence which Sir Robert Hart claimed 
as his, but inasmuch as it was not his 
personal property but belonged to the 
Chinese Imperial Customs, the Italian 
appropriation was supported. America 
alone has proposed to pay for its addi- 
tional territory. A question has arisen 
with regard to the arrangement of a 
foreign settlement in Peking correspond- 
ing to that in Shanghai, but it has ap- 
parently not: met with general approval 
and there is unwillingness manifested on 
the part of the Legations even to allow 
foreigners to reside within the Legation 
area. This is criticised as practically 
leaving the foreign residents at the mercy 
of the populace, who certainly will not 
be more lenient to them than before the 
Boxer uprising. The American interests 
have been placed in the hands of Mr. 
Rockhill, Mr. Conger having been 
granted a leave of absence in accordance 
with his urgent request. This is not in- 
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terpreted as any criticism of Minister 
Conger, as some have supposed. 
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From time to time there have 
come rumors of serious diffi- 
culty in the Uganda protectorate, and but 
for the greater stress in South Africa 
and Ashanti there would probably have 
been much more attention paid to the sit- 
uation. For a while there was consid- 
erable danger, but that has passed, and 
the wise and energetic action of the Brit- 
ish Government seems to have resulted 
in a change very much for the better. 
One of the serious problems in the de- 
velopment of Uganda and that whole 
section has been that of communicating 
with the coast. The Uganda Railway as 
originally surveyed was very expensive, 
and a shorter route was sought for. At 
last one was found, passing, however, 
through the country of the Nandi, a war- 
like tribe who had repeatedly. risen 
against all foreigners, whether Arabs, 
Swahilis or Europeans. They had been 
for the most part let alone, but when the 
question of the railroad came up it was 
necessary to settle the question of pre- 
dominance. The Nandi rose against 
every effort to penetrate their country, 
harassed the caravans, cut to pieces the 
telegraph and attacked Government ex- 
peditions. At last the English special 
commissioner took a considerable force 
of Indian and Sudanese troops, went 
through the entire country and thor- 
oughly subdued the tribe, or rather the 
warlike element in the tribe, for a con- 
siderable number of them had from the 
beginning been either neutral or friend- 
ly. All this was accomplished with rel- 
atively slight loss, and now the entire 
section is safe for travel. The general 
prosperity of the protectorate has been 
excellent. The local revenue already ex- 
ceéds $200,000 per annum, and it is ex- 
pected will be increased by $50,000 more 
during the current year. The different 
tribes appear to be exceedingly well dis- 
posed toward the British Government, 
and under strong pressure the native 
chiefs are exercising a better influence 
over their people than in years past. Ex- 
periments are being made in the domes- 
ticating of animals, such as the African 
elephant and the zebra, and in agricul- 
ture the advance has been great, while 
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the India rubber supply is said to be very 
large. A new steamer has been launched 
on the Victoria Nyanza, which attracts 
the attention of the people by its size, 
and has already exerted a great influence. 
At the same time there have been 
changes in the local management by 
which expensive miltarism has been over- 
come and police are taking the place of 
soldiers, very much to the liking of the 
people themselves. Altogether the sit- 
ation in East Africa appears to be a great 
improvement on the past. 
ed 


Again General Kitch- 
ener has been obliged 
to report that General 
De Wet has been “ forced” across the 
Orange River, and word comes that this 
has been accomplished by 1,500 Boers 
swimming the river near Colesburg. It 
is evident that the Cape Colony expedi- 
tion was a failure in more ways than one. 
Not only was there no uprising, but the 
Dutch themselves seem to have been dis- 
gusted with the brutality manifested by 
De Wet and Steyn, and are better satis- 
fied than ever with the victory of the 
British. There were numerous reports 
through the week that General Botha 
had surrendered, or was on the point of 
surrendering. These, however, have not 
been confirmed, and so far as appears the 
guerrilla war is to be continued until 
General Kitchener can secure a large 
enough force of cavalry to make it im- 
possible for the Boer commandos to es- 
cape. For a time there was great en- 
couragement in London, and two weeks 
was announced as the limit for the com- 
pletion of the war. It is noticeable, how- 
ever, that the War Secretary issued his 
estimates for at least four months, and it 
is evident that the Government is not go- 
ing to allow itself to be deceived as in the 
past. Meanwhile Sir Alfred Milner has 
started northward to take up his new du- 
ties as Governor of the Transvaal and 
the Orange River Colony, and this is in- 
terpreted as an indication that it will not 
be long before he will be able to make 
good his rule. One of the most difficult 
problems before him is that of arranging 
for the burghers who have béen gathered 
by General Kitchener into the towns, 
while their farms have been devastated 
so as to deprive the Boers of supplies. 
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In Memory of Maurice Thompson. 


By Lloyd Mifflin. 


Silence within the South; in plashy 
meads 
The heron, lonely, stands within her weeds, 
And all our woodlands have a touch of pain. 
Farewell, O Singer of the sylvan strain, 
Whose tone th’ indifferent world but little 
heeds! 
Put by the syrinx of the seven reeds, 
Our Bion now will never flute again! 


A HUSH is on the prairie’s endless plain ; 


He who was brother to the forest streams, 
Followed great Pan, chanting his wild wood 
hymn, 
Lies not within yon churchyard’s lone re- 
treat ; 
By shores than “ Ladon’s lilied banks” more 
sweet, 
In Avalonian valleys strange and dim 
He lingers, lapped in never-ending Dreams! 
‘* Norwoop,”’ Feb., 1901. 


Nature 
By the late Maurice Thompson. 


{The following brief and disconnected paragraphs are taken almost at random from the various prose articles 
contributed by Mr. Thompson to Tue INDEPENDENT during the past dozen years, Have we any American writer who 


can better express a love of nature ?—Epiror. ] 


My first day on the Tuccoa 
was in spring, for I remem- 
ber that the dogwood trees 
were white with bloom. Nothing could 
be more delicately pleasing in color than 
the tender blue of the kingfisher, seen 
amid the snowy sprays of these flowers, 
overhanging the clear, swift mountain 
rivulet. The brooks of East Tennessee 
are different from those of North 
Georgia, in that they flow in deep, nar- 
tow channels and usually over flat rock 
bottoms. Farther north—that is, from 
Kentucky to Southern Michigan—you 
teach the country of summer streams 
where the brooks meander through the 
meadow and wood, with here a papaw 
grove and there an open forest pasture. 
! read “ Natural Law in the Spiritual 
World ” for the first time on the bank of 
the Tippecanoe River, not far from the 
spot made historic by the grandfather of 
the President-elect. It is a halcyon 
stream, one of the clearest and cleanest 
little rivers in the West, well stocked with 
bass; just the place for the fly-fisherman, 
and certainly delightful for him who 
loves to read to the music of running 
water. I remember Lulbegrud in Ken- 
tucky, a mill-stream of unusual beauty, 
flowing through a hilly fertile country. 


East 
Tennessee 


There, as a boy, I made my acquaintance 
with Scott, lying in the shade of a giant 
plane tree and following with heroic 
sympathy the fortunes of Ivanhoe and 
James Fitz-James, while the halcyons 
went in and out of their tunnels in the 
steep clay banks of the purling rivulet. 
The Oothcaloga and the Saliquoy are fine 
streams, as I recall them, winding 
through the lower hill country of North 
Georgia. Beside them I first read 
Bryant, Poe, Longfellow, Tennyson, 
Whittier, and last, but not least, Emerson. 
This was during the last days of slavery, 
when the Kansas troubles were on and 
secession was beginning to take shape. 
I was a boy whose appetite for books 
and whose love for the freedom of ab- 
solute solitude were insatiable—always 
beside the streams or upon them, always 
with a book to study. 

I wonder why our artists go 
abroad to loiter along the 
dykes of Holland or to study, 
over and over, the old fishing villages of 
France, while such towns as Bay St. 
Louis, in our own land, lie and dream 
through a century of neglect. I looked 
through a thinly set grove of old and 
mossy live oaks that covered a. low 
promontory, and saw the gulf shining 
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beyond, with its islands and sails, and I 
thought what a suggestion it was for 
some genius to work up. 

If you will look out of my 
window, as I do now, you will 
see violets and claytonias and 
turkey peas shining in the grass under 
the old apple tree yonder. It is all a 
gush of color out there, a sweet, fresh, 
spontaneous expression of nature, the 
pure growth, the finest phase of that 
chemical wonder which we call life. I 
am not going to sit here and barter sen- 
timent for sentiment and‘ match theory 
with theory while some other fellow kills 
the game fish in the trembling streams. 
I smell woodsy odors; see yonder how 
the willows shine like a yellowish green 
flame along the meanderings of my brook ; 
I can’t stay in here and try to prove that 
a bass is not a fellow being to be dealt 
with by a missionary instead of an angler, 
hand me that fly-hook. 

This weather is ripe wine; it needs no 
stum to enrich it with a new ferment; I 
feel it in my blood. Yes, I am going 
a-fishing, going to beat the belted king- 
fisher at his own game, down yonder 
among the plane trees and yellow wil- 
lows; and I am in no receptive mood in 
regard to your preaching on the subject 
of (the taint of savagery) left in my 
blood. 
save the precious germs of it to generate 
future ferment withal. My cheeks get 
brown and my eyes clear and my arms 
nervy in working off the enthusiasm en- 
gendered of that taint. I gather aptitude 
for. thorough rest and mental activities 
and delights while I wade and cast and 
play the good fighters. Every jerk, every 
plunge, every twinkle of bright fin in 
prismatic swirls gives me a more than 
electrical thrill. The soft lallation of 
flowing water, that tricksy, hesitating 
profluence of multitudinous liquid sound 
—what words will tell it—that murmur 
which has charmed the heart of man 
from the most ancient days, it fills my 
ears, and I am going a-fishing. 

Two  s.ave you ever seen two cock 
bluejays fighting in midair? 
There is a joust of brilliancy! 
They whirl over and over so fast that 
they look like a blur of amethyst smoke, 
shot with gleams of white fire; how 
their wings clash and their bills clack! 
Not much harm is done; but I venture 
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I like that taint, I coddle it and’ 
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to guess that no two human prize fight- 
ers (but are they ever human?) can give 
and take blows so rapidly. 
Poets have always loved 
Grasshoppers grasshoppers, the merry, 
long-shanked, acute-kneed 
somersaulters, and have found inspira- 
tion of a very refreshing sort, like cool 
drink at high noon, while listening to 
their pleasing yet melodious stridula- 
tions., Even the clod (I speak from ex- 
perience), feels that there must be a 
shadowy dividing line between the 
cacophonous and the canorous (note the 
words), upon which the cicada sits when 
hay is ripening. 
The Heron’s When I find s gt re 
Nest heron’s nest in a willow 
tree by the brookside I 
always have a good health-giving laugh. 
Here is something unconditionally funny, 
an ideograph of original and abso- 
lute jocundity. A great pile of loose 
sticks, looking as if they had been blown 
there by a mad dash of wind, and atop 
of the mass, in a shallow depression, 
beautiful celadon eggs shining like sea 
bubbles. It is a nest caricature filled 
with pathos of rudimentary art. 
The Angler To the true angler a rise is 
always a surprise, and yet 
the whole business of fishing is made up 
of expectation till this surprise comes. 
It is like reading poetry; you know that 
a rime is coming, but when it does 
come it sends a thrill down your back. 
In angling, however, the riser never 
comes rhythmically. Here is the secret 
of delight. You cast and cast, fully ex- 
pecting to see a big mouth flash at the 
water’s surface with a liquid sound and 
many a ring and a bubble; but it is ex- 
pected in vain, till you begin to dream 
and forget to be alert; then up he comes 
with a lunge and a flip, and takes you 
and your fly unaware. If you are an 
angler good and true, you strike mechan- 
ically and have him on; but what if you 
are a novice? My friend, you will be- 
lieve to your dying day that you lost . 
the largest fish that ever rose to fly. All 
of my absolutely stupendous fishes have 
escaped in just that way. I am not sure 
that these uncaught monsters have. not 
given me the deepest pleasure of angling. 
“Tis better to have, cast and lost 
Than never to have cast at all.” 


But the .actual sport of angling is not 
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to be banished at this late day as a brutal 
thing. Society must strike fish from its 
menu before it can frown down the rod 
and reel. 
fish the angler’s is least brutal and sav- 
age; in fact, it is neither brutal nor 
savage. At all events, the gentlest and 
bravest of men have always been en- 
thusiastic anglers. Boys take to the rod 
(fishing rod, I mean) and line as natu- 
rally as they take to the baked sweet ap- 
ples and Jersey milk; and I have seen 
charming women who could not resist 
the brook’s call. Of course there is no 
disputing about tastes, and those from 
whom nature has withheld the divine joy 
of wading and casting and making the 
glorious fight with the rod bent double 
are not to be laughed at. Let them buy 
their fish seven days old and then fry 
them in cotton-seed oil. Dyspepsia is 


said to be a prime factor of civilization ; 
but a broiled bass just out of the water 
is a bit of savage luxury not to be waived 
by a healthy genius. 

The little hawk struck 
its victim with a muffled 
thud peculiarly disagree- 


The Hawk and 
the Heron 


able and murderous. When I looked 
around both birds were tumbling over 
and over in the air; but the brutal clutch 
of the hawk held well, and they did not 
fall to the ground together, as I at first 
thought they would. By a sidewise mo- 
tion the hawk, having discovered me the 
moment I moved, began bearing his prey 
toward a thick part of the wood. It was 
slow going, the heron being a heavy load 
besides struggling desperately, and with 
a woodman’s quick eye I saw my oppor- 
tunity. I did not get upon my feet; 
but, with one knee on the ground, I drew 
my bow hastily, yet taking all care with 
my aim. You remember what Mrs. 
Browning has to say: 


“ The perfect archer calls the deer his own 
While yet the shaft is whistling.” 


I let drive at the hawk when for a mo- 
ment it was almost stationary in the air, 
and as the arrow left the stream I felt 
the perfect accuracy of my shot. The 
distance was about fifteen or twenty 
yards, the flight of the shaft almost in- 
stantaneous; moreover, there was no 
whistling ; that is a poet’s word, not an 
archer’s; an arrow of mine never yet 
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has whistled. Just a keen but soft 
whisper, and a stroke followed by a scat- 
tering of feathers. ‘ : 
., With imagining how easy 1 

a . hag would be to—but, no, didn’t 
mene a reader of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT the other day write to me and most 
explicitly called me a “ bloodthirsty bird 
butcher,” and other appropriate and ex- 
tremely decorative names? Ah, well, 
these be strange days, when a peace con- 
gress adjourns to give room for extended 
military operations and the building of 
war ships, when reports of battles thrill 
the world’s ears, and when a poor natu- 
ralist may not even shoot a bird! A 
flabby time, a flabby time. Let us have 
a game of mumblepeg. 

One who has never 
heard the rattlesnake’s 
song—for I must call 
it that—can form no just idea of its 
strangeness and power. In volume and 
pitch not much beyond the tremulous 
rasping of a grasshoper, it is a sound not 
to be forgotten or mistaken after it has 
once touched the ear. There is a quality 
in it as distinct as the zest of a fruit, as 
memorable as the fragrance of sassafras, 
and as terrible as a first glimpse of death. 
In a thicket on a mountain side 
I once saw a man kill a rattle- 
snake. He beat the life out 
of it with a club, and then continued the 
pounding until it was mangled beyond 
recognition. When I remonstrated he 
said his say in seven very significant 
words: 


The Rattlesnake’s 
Song 


Killing a 
Snake 


“Ye cayn’t kill a rattlesnake too dead.” 


And all the while a pour- 
ing sound delighted me, 
the noise of my wheel in 
the crackling dust of the road. As for 
myself, I was flying. No part of me 
touched the ground. My feet were as 
wings whipping the air in perfect circles. 
The hedge on my left and the wire fence 
on my right, flitting backward, had 
sparrows and kingbirds and shrikes held 
up for me to get a glimpse of. They 
looked frightened, those birds; but be- 
fore they could move I whisked past 
them ; even the little sparrow-hawk, taken 
unaware, barely lifted his brown pinions 
at me, and I flickered in the distance 
while he was yet just mounting. A small 
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boy in a rustic work dress and bearing 
a long-handled hoe on his shoulder came 
meeting me, gazing as he trudged. Evi- 
dently his thoughts were envious of my 
whirling and gleaming; he would have 
fain been in my seat while I carried the 
hoe; he longed to whirl and gleam. This 
touched me with a vague sense of re- 
gret. I was ashamed to dash by him 
and leave him unhappy; but I could not 
stop, and the next moment I was glad 
of it when that boy yelled after me: 
“Get ther’, Eli,ef ye kin!” Thus he re- 
warded my twinge of sympathy and re- 
versed the poles of my regard. One of 
the sweetest accessories when you go a 
wheeling in the country roads is the 
dreamy voice from the clover on either 
hand. Even in August and September 
the meadow lark sings, while he sits on 
the purple top of an iron weed, and his 
breast fairly flames in the sunlight as 
the wind swings him to and fro. You 
may have your theatres, your clubs, your 
lectures, stuffy studios, your hot gal- 
leries, your scrambling jam in the streets, 
but give me my open country and my 
meadow lark—and my bow. 

ti dcop ie aes weapendd the 
grat tween the blue sky and the 
green earth. We call it space; but it is 
a sea to bathe in and be washed clean. 
The stars sing in it, poetry flows through 
it; high aims shine at all distances from 
horizon to horizon; and it is a poor soul 
that cannot catch the meaning of all its 
wide, sweet room. Winter or summer, 
spring or autumn, the weather sets the 
pace of life if we but know how to catch 
the step. Happy is the future of that 
young person who turns from conven- 
tional discontent to the natural enjoy- 
ment of what the universe distills upon 
an open and sane mind. “ L’ame qui 
loge la philosophie,’ says Montaigne, 
“dotbt par sa senté rendre sain encore le 
corps.” One who comes to us with the 
joy of health in his nerves and the sweets 
of nature’s wild breath upon his lips is 
an incarnate blessing. The philosophy 
in his soul is the same as that which 
hangs a scarf of amethyst on the moun- 
tain; his bodily health is like the vigor 
of a plant in spring; his speech is fra- 
grance. Let us go out of doors, and when 
we come in let us bring the weather and 
not be ashamed of it, 
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The day was not cold; but the 
wind and the-gray clouds threat- 
ened rain, while the ground hesi- 
tated between a brittle frost crust and a 
hint of mud in exposed places. My first 
glimpse of bird-life (why walk out if 
you cannot see birds?) was a flash of 
blue where a jay swung itself, chattering 
like three women, through an inverted 
parabola from one tre to another. This 
brought up a fact over which my fancy 
played for a while. Birds rarely, if 
ever, fly straight when going between two 
perches. The line of movement is a 
trajectory with its curved ends bending 
skyward. One would, in the abstract, 
expect just the contrary motion; that is, 
a slight upward arch, the camber of 
which would give the bird an easy de- 
scent upon the alighting point. I 
thought of this subject during my walk, 
and gave close attention to the: flight 
of each bird I saw. 


Bird 
Flight 


You shall not force me to 
overstate the comforts of 
this Gulf Coast; the hotels 
are not palaces ; but they are good enough 
for me and for you, too, if you have the 
good, hard sense to care more for cli- 
mate and all out of doors than: for dress 
parade and embroidered napkins. When 
I come here I expect nothing but excel- 
lent, plain fare, a very cheap looking 
but airy room and a moderate charge to 
pay at the week’s end. And I work, 
work like a millhand, at my pine-board 
table, for four or five hours; then after 
luncheon I grab a French book and go 
out among the fig orchards, the rose gar- 
dens and the mocking birds. 

The Ow! “ huge owl lit on the black- 
jack tree near the tent, just 
as I was ready to get into my blanketed 
hammock. He looked monstrous, exag- 
gerated by the liquid sky behind him. 
His ear feathers were like two excla- 
mation points when he hoo-hooed with a 
sepulchral chest voice. Half-clothed as 
I was, I got my bow in hand and let go 
a whishing arrow at him. Hit him. 
Have been refeathering some of my 
shafts from his brindled wings. 

A pair of blackbirds were in 
the blue-grass under my trees, 
hunting worms and beetles for 
their young. Clufts of violets, claytonias 
and windflowers shook as if in a dream 
of living. I kicked some leaves of mant- 


My Winter 
Garden 


Out or 
Indoors 
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script lying on the floor near my toes 
and spitefully shoved the inkstand to a 
far corner of my desk. Observe the 
lilies, and the birds, and the trees; they 
do not fag themselves ; they are provided 
for. Yes, I observe. In grim revolt I 
sprang across the room to where stood 
my bow and quiver inacorner. I would 
observe that bird over the pile of an ar- 
row. What right had it to be making 
wounds in my maple? I chuckled while 
stringing the bow and putting on my 
shooting gloves. Caveat picus! 
I found an hour’s nap in an 
outdoor hammock the best pos- 
sible preparation for physical 
exercise after hard mental work. If I 
have sat down to my desk at nine in the 
morning and have wrought vigorously 
until half past twelve, I get up feeling 
quite exhausted and hungry. A light 
luncheon prepares me for my siesta, from 
which I go almost directly to gentle mus- 
cular movement, gradually increasing it 
to my satisfaction. This works well, 
provided I vary the scene and the form 
of the exercise. In summer I go fly- 
fishing, in the bass streams near my sum- 
mer home, two or three times a week, 
spending a half-day at constant wading 
and casting. Other afternoons are given 
to archery in some pleasant wood, where 
there is an opportunity to study the birds, 
or I drive with my family, or “take a 
spin,” as the wheelmen say. Nor am I 
above boxing a furious round with my 
stalwart son—all of which, taken as mere 
personal gossip, is not interesting; but, 
weighed as evidence, it has its value 
when we are discussing rational exercise 
for the recreation of the brain-worker. 

I hear and read much of vacations; 
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Play 


If Love 
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personally, I am not acquainted with 
them. Outings I take at every oppor- 
tunity; but never a vacation. I work 
every day, winter and summer, no mat- 
ter where I am; and I play every day. 
If I slip away furtively to a lonely wood 
for a week or so with archery, my writ- 
ing materials go there, too; and each day 
sees its studies made, its notes, its 
sketches, its finished work for whatever 
demand is most pressing. If I go South 
in winter, my work goes on the same 
train, and returns with me in the spring. 
I have dissected hun- 
dreds of birds with a 
view to familiarizing 
myself with the details of what may be 
called their vocal anatomy. The pres- 
ence of a syrinx valve does not give the 
scng power. A butcher bird has a better 
syrinx than a mocking bird. A cuckoo 
is a great singer, if a syrinx may decide, 
and no bird has a finer vocal apparatus 
than the English sparrow, according to 
McGillivray’s way of measuring. Song 
is first in the nature of the bird and next 
it is the use made of the glottis. All 
birds can pucker their mouths, but not 
all can whistle sweetly and well. — 

The Last Words of the I am gomg toa 
Last of Mr. Thompson’s quiet place on 
Prose Articles in “The the Gulf Coast 
Independent,” Written where I canwork 
Just Before His Illness every day and 
play half the time. It is an unlimited 
inspiration to feel the wind come up from 
behind the ridge of warm, blue sea. 
Elbow room and freedom from howling 
blizzard and high-drifting snow reas- 
sure me. Who can write happily and 
with enthusiasm when from his window 
he cannot see gulls and pelicans? 


The Song Power 
of Birds 


Has Share. 


By Margaret Crawford Jackson. 


T matters not how keen the cold, 

| That storm and ice unite to chill, 
If in a heart love keeps his hold 

And makes it summer at his will; 
While in a barren life he still 

Springs beautiful and unaware; 
No winter of despair may kill, 

If love has share. 


It matters not if on the brow 
A frosty finger time shall lay, 
If in the heart love’s faithful vow 
Renewéd is from day to day; 
If love, the artist, mold the clay, 
He graves perpetual youth, and care 
Deprives of power, annuls his sway, 
If love has share. 
New Yorx Crry. 
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By Justin McCarthy, M P. 


HE number of Punch just pub- 
lished has an appropriate car- 
toon by, Linley Sambourne, who 

has lately succeeded to the place of Sir 
John Tenniel, which is called “ Their 
Majesties,” and has a line of large print 
underneath announcing that “ The King 
accompanied by the Queen opens Par- 
liament Thursday, February 14th.” The 
artist anticipated events, for the number 
of Punch was published on the ‘day just 
before that of the opening of Parlia- 
ment, but Mr. Linley Sambourne’s sketch 
illustrates the thought which was occu- 
pying the minds of all who take any in- 
terest in the events of passing history. 
The drawing is excellent in every sense, 
and the likenesses are extremely good, 
that of the new Queen, the Queen Con- 
sort who was until the other day Prin- 
cess of Wales, being rendered with gen- 
uine artistic grace which does justice to 


the face and figure of its very graceful 


original. To many of those who look 
upon the drawing the thought will nat- 
urally arise that the new King has an 
ally of inestimable value in the person 
of his Queen Consort. The Princess of 
Wales, as she so lately was, made her- 
self popular with every order of society. 
Her helping hand was given to every 
project, and to every organization which 
had to do with the work of charity, with 
the promotion of art, letters and science, 
with the education of the poor and the 
protection of the lowly, with the diffu- 
sion of good will and of peace wherever 
her gentle influence could prevail. I can 
remember seeing her marriage proces- 
sién as if it were a thing of yesterday, 
and it seems quite marvelous to me to 
think of the number of years that have 
passed between that time and this and to 
see how little effect they have had in 
withering the physical charms of her who 
is now Queen Consort. 

There have been some alarming ru- 
mors lately about the health of the King, 
but I have spoken during the last few 
days with several persons who have seen 
him since his mother’s death, and I have 
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been assured that while his face looks 
thin and worn his movements and his 
manner give no suggestion of any phys- 
ical illness and certainly convey no 
threat of any break-down. It was very 
commonly remarked among those who 
were present at the ceremonial opening 
of Parliament on Thursday that the 
King’s voice was in splendid condition, 
and that he read the Royal speech pre- 
pared for him in strong, clear tones, 
which easily filled every part of the great 
chamber. The ceremonial of Thursday 
had to my mind something grotesque and 
barbaric in its antique and gorgeous pa- 
geantry, every one of the leading per- 
sonages standing forth bedizened in sym- 
bolic garments, which it would have re- 
quired the aid of the Heralds College to 
understand. “The English,” said Rich- 
ard Cobden, “are the Chinese of Eu- 
rope.” The same thought must have 
come up to the minds of some at least 
who saw or read of the bewildering and 
many-tinted processions and ceremonials 
of Thursday last. 

Londoners must by this time begin to 
feel that they have been rather overdone 
with processions and ceremonials of 
late, and will be relieved when life set- 
tles down again into its quiet and com- 
mon ways. The King’s speech was very 
long, and contained nothing in particu- 
lar. It held out the usual promises 
about legislation to deal with the hous- 
ing of the poor, with the conditions of 
the land tenure system in Ireland, and 
with the law relating to the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors. On this latter sub- 
ject I shall have a little more to say pres- 
ently. The passages in the Royal speech 
which refer to the South African war 
have been sharply criticised by most of 
the Liberal newspapers; but, of course, 
the criticisms apply to the King’s min- 
isters who prepared the speech and not 
to the King who delivered it. Indeed 
the delivery of the speech was the best 
thing about it. 

I am glad to learn that the reign of 
the new King is to see a fresh and most 
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important effort made for the promotion 
of some legislative action in the cause of 
temperance. A series of public meet- 
ings, or rather conferences, has just been 
held in Manchester, in which Lord Peel, 
lately the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, took a leading part for the pur- 
pose of devising and deciding upon some 
course of action to be taken with the 
view of compelling the Conservative gov- 
ernment to show a little more interest 
than it has lately been showing in the 
work of temperance reform. Lord Peel, 
since he released himself from the la- 
borious duties of the Speaker’s office, 
has been devoting himself unweariedly 
to the consideration and the promotion 
of legislative measures to combat the 
increase of drunkenness throughout 
these islands. Some few years ago Lord 
Peel presided as chairman of a Royal 
Commission, which was appointed to 
make inquiry into the whole subject. The 
Commission could not agree upon any 
plan of legislation, and, in fact, the ma- 
jority of its members were opposed to all 
legislation which could by any possibil- 
ity be made effective in dealing with this 
growing national evil. I am only re- 
peating what was openly said at the time, 
that the majority of the Commission was 
made up of men who were more or less 
under the influence of the great capital- 
ists by whom the country is supplied with 
intoxicating drinks. I do not believe that 
any of the great commercial and indus- 
trial trusts of which you complain so 
much in the United States can possibly 
have more influence than is exercised 
here in England by the brewers of beer 
and the distillers of whisky. A great 
brewer of beer or a great distiller of 
whisky is certain in England to be raised 
to the peerage. I could name several 
men who are members of the House of 
Lords at present, and who have acquired 
that dignified position merely because 
they or their fathers were successful 
manufacturers of intoxicating liquors 
and having acquired vast fortunes by 
that industry made lavish public expend- 
iture of money in the patronage of pop- 
ular charities, and thus advertised them- 
selves as public benefactors. The liquor 
trade is an organization of immense im- 
portance in all Parliamentary contests, 
for the public-house keeper is in the vast 
majority of cases a mere dependent on 
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the brewer or the distiller, and has to 
bestow his vote according to the direc- 
tion given to him by his master. Now 
the powerful brewers and distillers are 
generally on the Tory side of politics, 
and the present Government has there- 
fore a good deal to thank them for. The 
late Liberal government owed its over- 
throw mainly to the trade hostility, which 
was created by the earnest efforts of Sir 
William Harcourt, to introduce a scheme 
of legislation which would have inter- 
fered with the profits of the liquor trade. 
Lord Peel, who, as I have said, was 
President of the Commission to inquire 
into the whole subject, drew up with his 
own hand a minority report, as it was 
called—a report embodying the views 
and recommendations of those members 
of the Commission who thought with 
him. There was nothing extravagant or 
even immoderate, there was nothing im- 
practicable or fanciful in the recom- 
mendations of Lord Peel. He is not a 
fanatical teetotaler; he is, in fact, not a 
teetotaler at all, and is not the man to in- 
dulge in any hope of making everybody 
sober by act of Parliament, but he is a 
man of earnest purpose, of great intel- 
lect, and of comprehensive practical 
knowledge, and he has long been con- 
vinced that our legislative way of deal- 
ing with the drink traffic is doing all that 
legislation can do to make us a drunken 
people by act of Parliament. His ob- 
ject is to bring about a system of legisla- 
tion which shall discourage and not en- 
courage drunkenness, which shall put 
difficulties in the way of the drunkard 
and of those who tempt him to spend his 
money in drink, which shall prevent the 
sale of drink to children, and shall de- 
clare it a perilous responsibility for a 
public-house keeper to make his place of 
business a curse to the neighborhood. Of 
late the campaign in South Africa and 
the troubles in China have absorbed pub- 
lic attention, and it would not have been 
easy to get a hearing for any mere proj- 
ect of domestic reform, for any proj- 
ect which had only to do with the health, 
the happiness and the lives of the popu- 
lation here at home. Now, however, the 
great conferences at Manchester have de- 
cided that energetic action is to be taken 
at once, and we may, therefore, expect 
that the present session of Parliament 
will see a resolute effort made by the re- 
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forming party to force the whole subject 
on the attention of the Government. 
Perhaps I need hardly tell my American 
readers that Lord Peel is son of the great 
Sir Robert Peel, one of the foremost 
statesmen and Parliamentary orators 
who made illustrious,the reign of Queen 
Victoria. 

Some of us have lately been fortunate 
enough to have a chance of reading Mr. 
Theodore Roosevelt’s life of “ Oliver 
Cromwell.” The book is published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, and I do not 
know whether it has yet had a circula- 
tion in this country. I am fortunate 
enough to have a copy, and I have been 
reading it lately with deep interest and 
with a thorough admiration for the im- 
partiality which the author has shown 
in his study of the man and of the times. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s literary style is always 
clear, direct and strong, and it is pic- 
turesque and brilliant whenever the 
events of the story he has to tell give oc- 
casion for picturesqueness and brilliancy. 
Mr. Roosevelt is naturally an admirer of 
Cromwell—a biographer who was not an 
admirer would be hardly qualified for 
success in such a task. But he is not a 
hero-worshiper, and he can show us 
where Cromwell was wrong as fairly as 
he can show us where Cromwell was 
right. Any fellow countryman of my 
own who reads the book, will, I am sure, 
agree with me that no Irish Nationalist 
could condemn more sternly than Mr. 
Roosevelt does the dealings of Oliver 
Cromwell with the people of Ireland. I 
have no idea of attempting here anything 
like a review of Mr. Roosevelt’s book, 
which I have no doubt has long before 
this been a subject of review in all your 
leading journals and magazines. My 
purpose is only to let you know as a 
piece of news that some of us on this side 
of the ocean have been lucky enough to 
get hold of the book, and have been 
studying it with pleasure and with profit. 

Among the new books which are talked 
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of just now is a novel called “ The Lost 
Land,” by Miss Julia M. Crottie, a 
young writer to whose promising work I 
have alredy called the attention of my 
readers in THE INDEPENDENT. The story 
announces itself as “ A Tale of a Crom- 
wellian Irish Town,” being the auto- 
biography of Miss Annita Lombard, 
1780-1797. This novel has a curious his- 
tory of its own. It was the first com- 
plete work of the authoress, altho it 
only appears in print now when the au- 
thoress has already established a decided 
literary success. This book, when writ- 
ten, was shown to a lady friend of Miss 
Crottie, who took it away with her to 
read, and without the consent of the au- 
thoress sent it for inspection to a London 
publisher. What happened then? The 
publisher lost the manuscript. No trace 
of it could be discovered. Miss Crottie 
heroically went to work again and re- 
wrote the whole book. The new manu- 
script was then sent to the editor of a 
London magazine—and, yes, I am not 
jesting, it is quite true, the second man- 
uscript was also lost, and has never been 
recovered. Only think of it, ye young 
beginners in the work of novel writing, 
only think what your feelings would be 
if the novel which you had written out 
twice over was lost each time it was sent 
to a possible publisher. Miss Crottie 
must, on the second failure, have felt for 
a time something very like despair. She 
bore up, however, and, yielding to the 
urgency of two or three friends, she went 
to work again, wrote out her book for the 
third time, and behold, at last, Mr. Fisher 
Unwin, the eminent London publisher, 
has given it to the world in a handsome 
and finely printed. volume. “The Lost 
Land ” has not been absolutely lost after 
all. I have known a good deal about 
books and their authors in my time, but I 
do not think I ever became acquainted 
with so strange a story in its way as that 
which I have just told to my readers and 
for the authenticity of which I can vouch. 
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The Church and the Social Problem. 


By Professor Albion W. Small, Ph.D., 


Heap oF THE DEPARTMENT OF SOCIOLOGY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


A FTER the general propositions in 
my paper of last week, a few more 
specific points may be pertinent. 
First, we. must not quarrel with the 

apparently profane tendency of most 

people to judge the churches by the cui 
bono standard. It is notorious that peo- 
ple are tending rapidly into the same 
mental attitude toward the churches 
which they maintain toward the streets, 
the newspapers, the department stores, 
or the places of amusement. That is, 
all the institutions of life, the churches 
included, are regarded as means to ends. 

They cease to rank as ends unto them- 

selves. They wield no authority. They 

exert no prerogative. They command 
no attention. They compel no obedience. 

They are worth what they are worth in 

producing results. If we feel a need 

which a church supplies, we use the 
church to satisfy that want just as we 

would use a museum, or a bank, or a 

hotel. If the churches offer nothing that 

finds us and helps us, we get our satisfac- 
tion elsewhere or not at all. This tend- 
ency is not necessarily in evidence among 
the constant attendants, who may be 
treated as the working force of the 
church. It has all degrees of strength, 
from just enough to make attendance ir- 
regular to complete exclusion of the 
church from calculation among those 
whom the working force ought to reach. 

In order to form a respectable judg- 
ment of the relation of churches to the 
social problem, we must adjust our love 
and veneration for the church to the fact 
that, as an abstract proposition, this util- 
itarian attitude toward the church is log- 
ically and morally sound. “Ye. shall 
know them by their fruits ” is the neces- 
sary final form of estimating all things. 
We do and must appraise the value of the 
church to us in terms of what we think 
it does for us. 

Second, it is not to be expected that all 
people will appreciate the value of wor- 
ship. It is no more to be anticipated that 
all the people in one of our communities 


will simultaneously and equally realize a 
need of what the churches supply than 
that the same people will at the same 
time and with the same energy want a 
drink of water, or a bath, or a mustard 
plaster. We ought not to wonder that 
just as there is natural selection among 
plants and animals, and sexual selection 
among beasts and men, and social selec- 
tion among groups of persons, so there 
is what may be called devotional selec- 
tion, which culls out some persons with 
responsiveness to what the churches of- 
fer, leaving many other persons unse- 
lected because their interests attract them 
in other directions. We may take it for 
granted that when men all come to lead 
a fully rounded life, earnest, formal wor- 
ship will have its place reserved. Mean- 
while few men have attained to well 
rounded life. The mission of the 
churches is to lead as many people as pos- 
sible, as far as possible, into completeness 
of life in the devotional realm. Wor- 
ship, as we have described it, is the ex- 
ercise in which the church finds its es- 
pecial means of influence. The fact that 
comparatively few care to worship, or 
respect worship, or know the uses of 
worship, constitutes the real church 
problem. How may we bring the need 
of worship home to the hearts of more 
people, and the practice of worship into 
the habit of more people? If men would 
worship more and better they would 
solve social problems more securely, and 
to that extent the solicitude of the 
churches may and must look beyond the 
failure to worship, and weigh its conse- 
quences. The primary responsibility of 
the churches, however, is with this rad- 
ical task of developing and satisfying the 
need of worship. 

Third, itshould not beassumed that those 
who fail to worship with the churches 
are necessarily going to the devil. They 
may be progressing toward the thing to 
which worship leads by finding the real- 
ities and harmonies of life to some ex- 
tent in other ways. Taking for granted 
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that what the churches offer is necessary 
to all round completion of life, may we 
not see not only that large proportions of. 
people are obviously not at a stage of 
self-realization to assimilate what the 
churches offer, but that they actually get 
some of the results or elements of wor- 
ship more or less indirectly, more or less 
diluted, from other sources ? The large- 
ness of life, the relative values of things, 
the meaning of fellow men, the necessity 
of God, the interpretation of life in terms 
of God—all these come to men in frag- 
ments through reading, lectures, enter- 
tainments, trade assemhlies, or the in- 
cidents of their daily pursuits. Life is, 
after all, the most direct revelation of 
life. Life must necessarily be the final 
test of all other revelations of life. Life 
is the most natural means of correcting 
and exalting and completing life. The 
fragmentary and artificial means that be- 
long specifically in the churches are nec- 
essarily indirect and relative. They do 
not suit all needs. They are not equally 
adapted to all times and to all persons, 
and to all the wants of persons. Men 
may and do, without accepting the help 
of the church, progress somewhat to- 
ward the very good which the most per- 
fect worship would help them to reach. 
This is not a detraction from the im- 
portance of the Church, any more than 
remarking that street boys get knowl- 
edge, tho they never go to school is a 
disparagement of education. Our life 
processes go on in many ways. Men who 
will not use the church may not be ad- 
vancing as fast or as far as they might 
toward the good. They need not for that 
reason be falling back toward the bad. 
Fourth, it is not to be expected that 
those who do not worship with the 
churches will give proper credit to the 
churches for their social service. Why 
should we demand that the churches 
should enjoy a prestige altogether ar- 
bitrary? People can appraise the value 
of social functions only to the limit of 
their understanding and appreciation. 
Much of the self-consciousness of the 
churches is due to unworthy hankering 
for church repute. We want the world 
to know and acknowledge what the 
church is doing. It will not satisfy our 
claim. It does not stop to trace out the 
effects of church influence, or, if it does, 
the estimate will probably be very much 


amiss. We do not, therefore, enjoy as 
high social standing as we should, and 
we credit some of our chagrin to pure 
zeal for social solutions. Many of these 
pious regrets are merely pangs of most 
unsanctified pride. The churches would 
do ‘more to solve social problems if 
church workers thought more about their 
proper work and less about the margin 
between the worth of the work and the 
world’s rating of it. 

Fifth. With all this insistence upon 
the essential function of the Church, we 
must remember that the churches have 
to adapt themselves to a social situation, 
in which strict observance of the ideal 
division of church functions from other 
social functions is neither desirable nor 
possible. The church that simply wor- 
ships is in danger of vitiating the qual- 
ity of its worship. Not faith only, but 
worship without works is dead. Ideally 
the work that belongs with worship is 
the duty of individuals, either alone 
or in other organizations specially 
adapted to the specific task. Practical- 
ly many things that men who know how 
to worship ought to do will go undone, 
unless the churches bring to bear their 
organization to get them done. , This is 
merely an incident of imperfect socializa- 
tion. What a given church ought to do 
in the way of enterprises popularly 
known as “ social effort ” is a question of 
detail which the circumstances of each 
case must settle. 

Sixth. Sanity in the churches will 
emphasize before all else these two 
things: First, the task of making wor- 
ship rich, inspiring and inviting. Sec- 
ond, the task of making worship genu- 
ine. The former phase of the task 
touches primarily the problem of mak- 
ing men realize that they need worship. 
The latter phase looks toward the prob- 
lem of so joining worship to all the rest 
of life that both those who worship and 
those who do not may gain insight into 
the real interdependence of right wor- 
ship and right work. If what we ac- 
cept as worship degenerates into re- 
hearsal for a heaven consisting literally 
of a petty pomp of white robes and a hol- 
low thrumbing of golden harps, the 
churches that maintain it will have less 
and less effect upon the social problem; 
but they will have all they deserve. If 
worship can be kept real and made more 
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real, it will find men, and men will find 
the worship. We need worship. Since 
men were born we have never succeeded 
in getting along without it. If we are 
church workers let us be clear in our 
own minds that the worship which.we 
want the church to maintain is our most 
highly specialized attempt to live our- 
selves into consciousness of the ever 
present mysteries. It is our frankest 
way of trying to be fully aware of life, 
self, others; God, duty, eternity. It 
is our effort to see these mysteries and all 
that they include, in their wholeness, and 
so in their real relations to ourselves. It 
is our endeavor to acquire the feelings 
that belong with sober sense of these re- 
lations. It would be to turn agnostic 
about the veracity of life itself if we 
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could doubt that men must come to have 
more and more use for worship so con- 
ceived. 

The gist of the whole matter is that 
the churches will do most in the end to 
solve the social problem if they aim first 
and foremost, and with dignified confi- 
dence, to mind their own business of wor- 
shiping and calling to worship. The 
churches should regard their worship as 
only half performed so long as social 
service within the power of their wor- 
shipers remains undone. On the other 
hand, the churches should regard it as 
merely a provisional and clumsy expe- 
dient if they are compelled as churches 
to do social work which is due from the 
worshipers. 

Cuicaco, Itt. 


Submarine War Ships. 


By Park 


HE question simply. is: whether or 
not we shall have a fighting navy 
movable in three dimensions in 

addition to the one we already have, 
which is movable in two. Ships which 
move east and west and north and south 
on the surface of the water are two di- 
mensional. Those which move not only 
east and west and north and south, but 
also up and down, are three dimensional. 
The greater the number of dimensions, 
the greater the mental inertia in think- 
ing about them. To think about one di- 
mension or two dimensions is easy. To 
consider the movement of a body in three 
dimensions is difficult. When it comes 
to four dimensions, length, breadth, 
thickness and—what ?—no one can think 
of it at all, except, of course, Professor 
Crookes and the Indian adepts. This 
seems a little discursive at the beginning 
of remarks about submarine torpedo 
boats, but thinking in three dimensions 
clearly has something to do with the mat- 
ter. 

_ A battle ship is tremendously effective 
in two dimensions, but as against an at- 
tack from below or from above she is as 
vulnerable as a canal boat. In fact, we 
are fast beginning to perceive that tor- 
pedoes, whether dropped upon an enemy 
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from above or carried under him and 
then exploded are likely to become the 
most powerful weapons that we have. 
For the last named purpose we want 
vessels which can move through the wa- 
ter, not only to the right and to the left, 
but also up and down. 

At the present time it is indisputable 
that we have developed a submarine boat 
which has withstood all of the tests 
which the naval experts have proposed. 
Ir her practical trials show anything, 
they prove that she can approach a sur- 
face vessel without possibility of detec- 
tion, and can certainly destroy that ves- 
sel without injury to herself. We have 
not proved that the particular type of 
boat in question is the very best that the 
human mind is capable of evolving, nor, 
for that matter, have we demonstrated 
that the modern battle ship or cruiser is 
insusceptible of further improvement ; 
but it is certain that there is no better 
form of submarine boat in existence than 
that which we have, and of which we are 
now building six examples. Neverthe- 
less, we seem inclined to draw the line at 
these six and to wait for some time in 
the indefinite future when the God-given 
faculty of invention working in the mind 
of somebody will evolve something—we 
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know not what—still better, before we 
go to the expense of building any more. 
To descend to particulars: Admiral 
Dewey, the Chief Constructor of the 
Navy, all of the naval officers who have 
especially studied and handled the Hol- 
land boat are unanimous in advocating 
the passage of a bill now before Con- 
gress which provides for the construc- 
tion of twenty more vessels like it. The 
Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance, the 
Chief of the Bureau of Steam Engineer- 
ing, the Chief of the Bureau of Equip- 
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in fact, in Germany also, is laid to offi- 
cial conservatism. Many remember that 
the Admiralty scouted the notion of 
screw propellers, and would have noth- 
ing to do with monitor turrets until the 
logic of events compelled their adoption. 
We armed our troops with muzzle load- 
ing muskets long after breech loaders 
had demonstrated their superiority. We 
bit paper cartridges for years after me- 
tallic fixed ammunition had been in- 
vented. It is our standard official pol- 
icy to adopt a course regarding new in- 


Bow view of the ‘“‘ Holland.” The lid of the conning tower is open. 


ment and the Chief Intelligence Officer 
of the Navy are equally unanimous in the 
opinion that the value of the boat for na- 
val warfare has not yet been sufficiently 
demonstrated. 

In England the advocates of conserva- 
tism are in the ascendant, while people of 
opposite views are fiercely attacking the 
Admiralty for supine indifference. In 
France, rather the reverse is the case, for 
no less than forty-four of such boats have 
been built, and these, from our point of 
view, are not equal in efficiency to ves- 
sels of the Holland design. 

Of course much of the reluctance to 
adopt submarine vessels which prevails 
both in this country and in England, and, 


ventions which has been well charac- 
terized as that of “ obstruction tempered 
with neglect.” On the other hand, Eng- 
land’s costly failures in war ship design, 
her huge paper navy of vessels which be- 
came antiquated and impotent within a 
very few years after they were launched, 
furnish a strong argument against over- 
readiness to seize upon innovations, cef- 
tainly upon the ground of economy, if 
upon no other. 

The objection to the submarine tor- 
pedo boat, however, is not based even 
chiefly upon considerations of expense. 
The cost of a submarine boat ($170,000) 
does not very greatly differ from that of 
a surface torpedo hoat, while its offen- 
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sive power is much greater. If expense 
is the sole argument, then there seems 
no reason why we should not build at 
least as many submarine torpedo boats 
as surface torpedo boats, and of these 
last we have a large number existing and 
under construction. Expense, therefore, 
being eliminated, the real reason for hes- 
itancy seems to be the difficultv of grasp- 
ing the conditions and possibilities gov- 
erning the three dimensional vessel, and 
a sort of distrustful feeling that no mat- 
ter what may be apparently proved, there 
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tween 5 and 6 knots. The six new boats 
under construction are ten feet longer, 
and have more powerful engines than 
the “ Holland,” and are intended to move 
at a speed of about 9 knots on the surface 
and between 7 and 8 knots when under 
water. 

The original Holland boat was bought 
by the Government for a hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars, which is about 
eighty-seven thousand dollers less than 
she cost her builders to construct. She 
is now at Annapolis under experiment. 


Stern view of the “ Holland.” 


must be hidden difficulties of some sort 
which we had better wait for the future 
inventor both to find out and to get rid 
f. It is now for the people of the 
United States to say through their rep- 
resentatives whether, in all circum- 
stances, this sort of conversatism is wise 
or not. 

As an aid to the formation of that 
opinion, it may be useful to state exactly 
what the Holland submarine boat is and 
what she has done. She is something in 
the shape of a cigar, pointed at both ends, 
about 53 feet long, by about 10 feet beam, 
and displaces 75 tons of water. When 
on the surface she can move at the rate 
of 7 knots per hour ; when submerged be- 


The new boats are to be ready by the lat- 
ter part of next July. 

Under ordinary conditions, while run- 
ning on the surface the submarine boat 
can cruise like any other vessel of her © 
size, her motive power then being a small 
gas engine, which drives her screw. She 
can carry a fuel supply sufficient to en- 
able her thus to run some eight hundred 
miles, if need be. The engine which 
actuates her propeller also drives a dy- 
namo, which delivers current to a large 
storage battery wherein electricity is ac- 
cumulated. She is steered in the ordi- 
nary way by a man whose head and 
shoulders enter a small conning tower, 
and of this the lid when the vessel is on 
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the surface may be opened, so that plenty 
of air can enter below. When it is nec- 
essary to go under water, this lid is 
closed and the whole boat is then per- 
fectly water tight; the gas engine is 
stopped, and the dynamo connections to 
the storage battery are reversed, so that 
the dynamo now becomes an electric mo- 
tor and acts as the propelling engine. Of 
course, for such an engine as this, no air 
is necessary. Within the boat are strong 
flasks containing air compressed at very 
high pressure. This air is used to eject 
a self-moving torpedo from the torpedo 
gun placed in the boat, and also to ac- 
tuate the little engine through which 
her rudders are controlled. The air ex- 
haust from this engine supplies the nec- 
essary breathing atmosphere. The com- 
pressed air is also used for auxiliary 
power, such as for blowing water out of 
the ballast tanks, moving weights, etc. 
One of the most important and in- 
genious features of her construction is 
that which makes all the weights within 
her, except the crew, immovable, and 
which compensates for all expended 
weights by taking in automatically a suf- 
ficient quantity of water into her tanks, 
the net result of which is that the posi- 
tion of the center of gravity of the boat, 
as a whole, remains practically unaltered. 
This prevents her from suddenly stand- 
ing’on one end or the other, as some 
earlier torpedo boats managed to do, and 
also makes it possible for her to move in 


the third dimension—namely, up and 
down—without the delay necessary to 
take in or throw out additional weight. To 
put it another way, she can be so nicely 
balanced as to have a reserve buoyancy 
which will naturally carry her to the top 
of the water, so that when she wants to 
dive that maneuver can be accomplished 
simply through the action of what is 
called the diving rudder, which is prac- 
tically nothing more than an ordinary 
rudder placed flatwise. Just here the 
third dimensional idea becomes very 
prominent. Any one can imagine with- 
out difficulty steering an ordinary boat 
through a channel thirty feet wide, so 
that the boat is caused to move toward 
one bank or the other, or to stay in the 
middle of the water course. The sub- 
marine boat, being a three dimensional 
vessel, can move not only in that way in a 


_ horizontal channel, but she can also move 


in the same way in a vertical channel 
bounded on one side by the surface of the 
water, and on the other by the thirty- 
foot depth line, which is about as far as 
she need go down to clear the keel of 
the ordinary battle ship. One operation 
is just as easy as the other.- Those who 
have steered the Holland boat tell me 
that they have kept her in the middle of 
her vertical channel for a considerable 
distance without a variation of an inch 
up or down in her course by the aid of 
the simple pressure gauge which shows 
the varying depths of immersion corre- 


Running awash in cruising trim. In war time the masts, of course, are not used, 
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sponding to vatying pressures of water 
above. Of course, it is not possible to 
see where you are going. The mariner’s 
compass is used to determine direction, 
just exactly as it is employed in an ordi- 
naty vessel on the surface in time of 
night or fog. 

As for safety against getting drowned, 
there is just as much in the submarine 
boat as there is in the bottom of the hold 
of an ordinary vessel below the water 
line. So long as the. boat does not go 
down to needless depths, and thus be- 
come subjected to crushing strains—the 
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commonly been supposed that as soon as 
she sights an enemy, she must dive, but 
that is now proved to be unnecessary. 
She simply submerges herself so that 
only her conning tower is above water, 
and as that is not much bigger than a 
cheese box and painted green, it is next 
to impossible to see it even in the day- 
time on a fairly smooth sea, and prac- 
tically wholly impossible when the sea is 
at all broken. With a fish torpedo con- 
taining a powerful charge of high ex- 
plosive in place in her gun, she moves to- 
ward her prey. It is not at all necessary 
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full extent of which at present are not 
known—there is no more danger of wa- 
ter getting through the top of her than 
through the bottom. There is plenty of 
space in her. She is brilliantly illu- 
minated by electric lights supplied by the 
storage battery. There is an abundance 
of fresh air. In a heavy sea she is far 
more comfortable than a surface torpedo 
boat. Her shape prevents her rolling, 
and generally she acts like a huge wa- 
ter soaked log, sliding sidewise in a cu- 
rious way down the backs of the high 
seas. When the waves get disagree- 
ably rough, she dives down into the 
smooth water beneath them and stays 
there in peace and comfort until the trou- 
ble is over. 

Now as to her capacities: Normally 
she runs on the surface of the water like 
any other boat, and looks like a good 
sized launch capsized with a small green 
pork barrel sitting on the keel. It has 


for her to do so under cover of the night. 
She may keep on her course without div- 
ing until she reaches a point about four 
hundred yards of the enemy, when a 
blast of compressed air ejects her tor- 
pedo, which goes straight to the hull of 
her antagonist, blows up, and at once 
converts the latter into a three dimen- 
sional vessel, moving in the direction of 
the bottom. If, however, the enemy dis- 
covers her, and bids her welcome with 
quick fire hail, she instantly dives, ex- 
actly as a duck does at the flash of the 
shotgun. 

If, however, there are other hostile ves- 
sels about, it becomes desirable for her tu 
keep under water during her approach. 
In such case when it is estimated that she 
has got within proper distance of the 
ship she is to attack, she steers herself 
quickly to the surface, and within eight 
seconds her captain can correct his bear- 
ing by the compass and dive again, this 
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time assured that he is pointing straight 
for the enemy’s bottom. There is no 
danger from the explosion of her own 
torpedo, for under water explosions are 
not effective through water for any such 
distance as four hundred yards. Besides, 
as soon as she has, delivered her missile 
she can turn sharply and quickly and 
start off at a full speed in the opposite di- 
rection. The muffled blast of the tor- 
pedo will be all that tells those on board 
of her of the accomplishment of their 
work. 

Of course it is not intended that a boat 
of this kind, at least so far as the type 
is at present developed, shall go on 
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very rapidly, and this would not conduce 
to effective blockade work, and blockades 
to be binding must be effective. 

The only possible safeguard for a ves- 
sel in danger of submarine attack would 
lie in her speed, provided that she knew 
that a submarine boat was after her. Of 
course a craft moving only at 7 or 8 
knots could not possibly catch one trav- 
eling at 20 knots. But a precipitate 


rush seaward by a blockading battle ship 
for fear of her would leave a gap in the 
line through which neutral vessels might 
peacefully steam into the beleaguered 
port. To run away from a torpedo boat 
and then turn around and pass by her in 


Up for observation. This is how she looks when she rises to the surface to correct her bearings and just before © 
she dives in the direction of her prey. 


cruises, but rather that every harbor shall 
be defended by a number of such craft, 
some of which will be stationed at sea to 
drive blockaders away from their posi- 
tions, and others at the harbor entrances 
to prevent any invading squadron com- 
ing in. Ordinary blockade distance is 
about five miles. There seems to be no 
reason why submarine boats could not be 
stationed twenty miles out. If the line 
of blockading ships were driven out this 
far, it would take four times as many of 
them to secure the same blockading effi- 
ciency, and that would make a blockade 
cost four times as much and render it an 
extremely expensive undertaking, be- 
sides requiring possible great enlarge- 
ment of the blockading navy. Moreover, 
the ships would have to keep. moving 


the hope of getting behind her and so 
reaching the harbor to be attacked, would 
be of no avail, because a second line of 
submarines at the harbor mouth would 
be in waiting for just such endeavors. 
This is not at all speculative. (The offi- 
cer now in command of the “ Holland,” 
who was also in charge of her at the time 
of the Newport maneuvers last year, in- 
formed Congress as follows: 

* About 9 p.m., about 7 miles S.SE. from 
harbor entrance, sighted U. S. S. ‘ Kearsarge 
within range and fired torpedo signal. Fol- 
lowed her, and getting within 100 yards with- 
out being discovered, showed light, hailed her 
and informed her commanding officer that she 
had been torpedoed. The ‘ Holland ’ was not 
seen by any vessel of the blockading fleet or 
torpedo boat, although she was within torpedo 
range of three of the former and several of 
the latter. I consider that the attack was @ 
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success because the ‘Holland’ could in all 
probability have torpedoed three blockading 
vessels without being discovered.” 


And he added that he believed that 
even if the City of New York were block- 
aded by fifteen vessels, the entire fleet 
could be driven off by six submarine 
boats approaching the fleet from different 
directions, and diving when discovered. 
If the fleet kept under way he proposed 
that the torpedo boats should lie in wait 
for the vessels at different parts of their 
course. Another ingenious proposition 
by Lieutenant Caldwell was to use a de- 
coy blockade runner as bait. The 
enemy’s vessels would probably chase 
her, and she would let herself be cap- 
tured by them, and while they were en- 
gaged in that laudable endeavor, the un- 
seen submarine boats accompanying her 
would make short work of them. 

As I have said, the submarine boat is 
not intended to make cruises on her own 
bottom, but there is nothing to prevent 
her from making voyages of any distance 
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hoisted on board of a larger vessel, a 
work which would be entirely feasible 
provided a ship were built for that pur- 
pose and provided with suitably strong 
derricks. In that case an invading fleet 
such as was made up at the close of the 
last war to attack Spanish ports would 
be accompanied by a torpedo transport 
which would be prepared to lower her 
submarines into the water when occa- 
sion arose for their services, no matter in 
what part of the world she might be. 
But imagine the feelings of the people 
in a blockading fleet constantly expect- 
ing to be blown up, not by an ordinary 
torpedo boat which by strict watchful- 
ness they may be able to see coming, but 
by something of the approach of which 
they cannot possibly have any warning. 
It all ciphers down to the ability of the 
human organism to resist nervous pros- 
tration. Victory has ceased to perch on 
the banners of the strongest battalions in 
favor of those upheld by the battalions 
of strongest nerves. 
New York City. 


Chicago Tongue.” 
By Elbert Hubbard, 


AuTHOR oF “A Megssace to Garcia,”? Erc, 


Arise, my God, and strike, for we hold Thee just, 
Strike dead the whole weak race of venomous worms 
That sting each other here in the dust,— Tennyson, 


R. ISRAEL ZANGWILL when 
visiting Chicago was escorted 
about the city by a committee to 

see the sights. Among other places of 
interest he was taken to the stock-yards, 
where luncheon was served for the party. 
During the meal a pert miss, seated next 
to the guest of honor, asked him this 
question : 

“Mr. Zangwill, how do you like Chi- 
cago ham?” 

The Dreamer of the Ghetto raised his 
sorrowful face, and quietly said: “I like 
it, I like it—much better than Chicago 
tongue! ” 

A thousand years before Christ, Sol- 
omon said some wholesome truths about 
this matter of tongue. It is doubtful 
whether he had any prophetic vision of 

* Copyright, 1900, by Elbert Hubbard. 





the Chicago article, and really there is no 
proof that Chicago tongue is any worse 
than any other brand; but let it stand as 
the type of a bad thing. 

As tragic a case of Chicago tongue as 
ever came to my attention occurred a few 
years ago in New York. It seems that 
a good-natured and somewhat talkative 
man remarked in a little Bohemian com- 
pany that a certain artist, known to those 
present, wore trousers that bagged beau- 
tifully at the knee. 

A man and woman in the party who 
had a well defined case of artistic jeal- 
ousy toward the talkative man repeated 
the remark to the artist who was re- 
ferred to. The woman repeated the re- 
mark in the mofning, and the little artist, 
of a sensitive and gentle type with no ca- 
pacity for horse-play,' was just a trifle 
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nettled. And when the man told him the 
same thing, with varying accent and in- 
flection, in the afternoon, the matter took 
on a rather serious shape. A few days 
after, the artist met the gossipy woman 
again, and he questioned her as to what 
had been said. She repeated the remark 
about pants, with gesticulations, genu- 
flexions, shrugs and curves. And wish- 
ing to prove her friendship warned the 
artist to be on his guard against those 
who were trying to unhorse him. 

The more the artist thought of the 
matter the more sure he was that this re- 
mark about his raiment really meant that 
he was a man devoid of taste, lacking in 
refinement if not decency, and totally un- 
fit to associate with ladies and gentlemen. 
Each time he met his alleged friends they 
pumped the poison into him. The mat- 
ter preyed upon the man’s mind until he 
could neither eat, sleep nor work. He 
sought out his traducer, insulted him 
openly, and got himself well chastised. 
His violence lost him his position, and a 
long season of dissipation and idleness 
followed, with golden moments lost and 
lost forever. The last I heard of the 
man and woman who had so unwittingly 
combined to work the ruin of their 
friend, they had turned on each other and 
were rending reputations to rag-time. 

The incident just mentioned sounds 
like an extreme case, and perhaps it is, 
but the mischief makers are at work in a 
similar way on every hand. 

Should the Angel Gabriel come to me 
and in a confidential undertone declare 
that a certain man—any man or angel— 
was a villifier of truth, a snare to the in- 
nocent, a pilferer, a sneak,'a robber of 
grave-yards, I would say: “ Gabriel, you 
are troubled with incipient paranoia—I 
do not believe a word of what you say. 
The man you mention may not be a saint, 
but he is probably just as good as you or 
I. In fact, I think he must be very much 
like you, for we are never interested in 
either a person or thing that does not 
bear some direct relationship to our- 
selves. Then, Gabriel, do you not re- 
member the words of Bishop Begum, 
who said that no man applies an epithet 
to another that cannot with equal truth 
be applied to himself?” 

When we remember that hoarse, gut- 
tural cry of, “ Away with him—away 
with him!” and when we recall that 
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some of the best and noblest men who 
have ever lived have been reviled and 
traduced, indicted and executed by so- 
called good men—certainly men who 
were sincere—how can we open our 
hearts to the tales of discredit told of any 
man? The Billingsgate calendar has 
been exhausted in attempts to describe 
Walt Whitman, and the lexicon of abuse 
has been used to hammer the heads of 
such men as Richard Wagner, Victor 
Hugo, Count Tolstoy and William Mor- 
ris. Knowing these things, as every 
one does, shall we imitate folly, accept 
concrete absurdity for our counsel and 
guide, and take stock in Chicago 
tongue? 

The entire Salem witchcraft insan- 
ity was nothing but a bad case of Chi- 
cago tongue. Much of the martyrdom 
and bloodshed of the past can be traced 
directly to the same cause. Nations 
have gone to war because some prince- 
ling has charged that a king stuck his 
tongue in his cheek and bit his thumb 
when another king was mentioned— 
nothing but Chicago tongue! 

Do not deceive yourself with the vain 
thought that women hold a monopoly on 
Chicago tongue—men set them a pace 
in this direction that they can never hope 
to equal. The gossip of women is usual- 
ly of a patty-pan order, and comparative- 
ly harmless compared with that of men. 

One peculiarity of Chicago tongue is 
that when it is passed along from one 
person to another it takes on ptomaines. 
The original remark, uttered in a cer- 
tain circle, may have been utterly de- 
void of poison, but when the repetition 
comes, in a different atmosphere, to dif- 
ferent hearers, told by another man, the 
wit that once disinfected the thing is 
gone, and we have only dead, stale, 
tainted, unprofitable Chicago tongue. 
And so you see how a person who re- 
peats an unkind remark is probably do- 
ing a much greater mischief than the one 
who first voiced it. The one who re- 
peats the story and thus retails the poison 
fails to supply the antidote. Let his 
name be anathema. 

The basic principle of Chicago 
tongue is jealousy. Jealousy is a so- 
cial cancer, and grows by what it feeds 
upon. And its only food is Chicago 
tongue—the more tainted the better. 

T once knew three intelligent men to 
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start in giving each other small doses of 
Chicago tongue, just by way of banter. 
The doses were increased, and in a short 
time all three began to really believe the 
stories they had been telling each other 
about a particular man of whom they 
were all jealous. The cancer grew worse 
—the poison was at work—the trio held 
meetings behind locked docrs to devise 
a way by which they could rid them- 
selves of the supposed enemy. Assault 
and even murder were on their proposed 
program. They were wild, mad, stark, 
staring crazy on Chicago tongue. 

Luckily, a sane man discovered them 
in time, rapped them all vigorously over 
the head, separated them one from the 
other so they could no longer infect each 
other and pool their poison. Had this 
separation not been brought about they 
surely would have all .run down a steep 
place into the sea and been drowned, as 
was that herd of swine in the story, when 
the devils took the helm. 

If you are a man, beware how you let 
any devil get possession of your thinking 
apparatus. All devils use Chicago 
tongue as bait. In way of strictest jus- 
tice, tho, it must be admitted that the 
dealers in Chicago tongue are often in- 
nocent of wrong intent—that is, they do 
not know it is loaded. And when the 
boomerang comes back they are so sur- 
prised and grieved, and hurt! and they 
lift their hands in innocence and assume 
the pose of martyrdom. 

Every large newspaper office is the 
scene of a seething discontent. Peace is 
never declared—war reigns eternally. 
The public ‘probably knows nothing of 
these plottings, counter-plottings, curses, 
revilings, jealousies. The trouble is un- 
der the surface, just as much as are the 
loves, jealousies and heartaches below- 
stairs. The impassive face of Jeems, as 
he stands behind his master’s chair, tells 
no tale. 

It is the business of Jeems to see noth- 
ing—and everything—to hear nothing, 
and repeat nothing. This if he is an ar- 
tist in his line, for woe is Jeems if he 
bring the troubles of below-stairs to 
his master’s ears, hoping thereby to find 
favor. For we hate the man who brings 
us trouble. In the olden time the mes- 
senger who brought tidings of defeat 
paid for his temerity with his head. On 
the other hand, blessed are the feet of 
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him who bringeth glad tidings; he shall 
be rewarded with.a necklace of gold, and 
he shall choose, for his own, from the 
fairest daughters of earth. 

I have spoken of the constant friction, 
faction and fight that exist in every news- 
paper office. The truth of this is classic, 
but the underground fight is everywhere 
where many men are gathered to- 
gether in a like occupation. The army 
is a hotbed of gossip. The Church is 
just as bad, and if a history of ecclesias- 
tical rancor were written it would re- 
veal an inferno of hate. And then the 
Sons of Esculapius—every blessed one 
of them carries two or three hammers in 
his kipsy, this besides the one he has con- 
stantly in use. In fact, the Sons have 
formed themselves into one gigantic or- 
chestra, and the only piece they play is 
the Anvil Chorus. 

I have mentioned newspaper offices 
because there the pot seems to seethe and 
boil and spit with greatest glee. Hate, 
jealousy and rage continually feed the 
flame. Possibly the reason the fires of 
strife are never banked in a newspaper 
office is because the men work under an 
intense nervous pressure. There is hot 
haste, and broken hours of rest, and al- 
ways stimulants in the way of tobacco, 
drink and drugs. Hence there are 
sharp answers, snubbings, marble faces, 
icy hands, and bitter hearts; for de- 
spondency follows fast where good cheer 
is reinforced with drink. Then besides 
three-fourths of the matter printed in the 
average daily papers is a record of strife 
and the workers become imbued with it. 

When a young man goes into a met- 
ropolitan newspaper office as a reporter, 
he is given a table among forty other ta- 
bles, where men with hats over their eyes 
write in feverish haste. Possibly here 
and there are men sitting in idleness with 
feet on the table. These men have done 
their tasks for the day, and are watching 
the clock, waiting for the hour when they 
are allowed to leave. 

Our new man, not having much to do, 
gets to talking with one of these idlers— 
they go out together to get a drink. At 
the bar are other young men, and these 
are pointed out by the new-found friend, 
and jerky scraps of their history given, 
which seem to cover every crime in the 
calendar, and every phase of iniquity that 
brutish beings could devise. These g$o- 
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called rogues are employees of the same. 
concern that employs the glib informer. 

The greenhorn remarks that they do 
not look so bad as that, and then he is re- 
assured by facts and dates, and times and 
places. - 

Should the greenhorn stick to his 
new friend, he is quickly introduced into 
a clique and becomes a part of the hate 
and jealousy and cruel bickering of the 
place. He is pushed this way and that 
by those with stronger minds—or more 
experience—takes part in plottings to 
oust certain men, not fully knowing why, 
and in a few months—a year perhaps— 
gets the blue envelope himself. He 
doesn’t realize why he should be dis- 
charged, because he is not aware that 
hate and jealousy have inoculated his 
mind, and these things are beginning to 
reveal themselves in his work. The life 
of a man in any one metropolitan news- 
paper office is very short. A year, say, is 
about the limit, when out he goes, penni- 
less, to look for another job. 

Should any man hold his place for two 
years or more it is because he has reli- 
giously avoided mixing in factions; he 
has lent his ear to no plots ; listened to no 
scandal; bore no bad news; gloried in no 
man’s downfall. And when you find a 
veteran, like, say, Chester S. Lord, of 
the Sun, you know him to be a man who 
is above all idle gossip, bickering, quib- 
bling and jealousy—who takes no part in 
schemes ‘and plots, and who will not 
hearken to them in others. The man 
who cannot enjoy a good position with- 
out plotting to dislodge some one else is 
laying a fuse that will cause himself to be 
lifted into space very shortly. 

A ludicro-tragic feature of Chicago 
tongue is that those who deal in it most, 
always are full of grievances and wails 
because, they allege, other folks are talk- 
ing about them. Indeed, this is their ex- 
cuse for the constant use of the hammer 
—that some one is “ knocking on them.” 

Any man who plots another’s undoing 
is digging his own grave. Every poli- 
tician who voices innuendoes and hints 
of base wrong about a rival is blacken- 
ing his own character. For a time he 
may seem to succeed, but the end is sure 
—it is defeat and death. All those plot- 
ters of the French Revolution who 
worked the guillotine in double shifts 
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were at last dragged to the scaffold and 
pushed under the knife. 

The hate we sow finds lodgment in our 
hearts and the crop is nettles that Fate 
unrelentingly demands we shall gather. 

Those who live by the hammer shall 
perish by the hammer. 

If you work in a department store, a 
bank, a railroad office, a factory, I beg 
of you, on your life, do not knock. Speak 
ill of no one, and listen to no idle tales. 
Whether the bitter things told are true or 
not has no bearing on the issue. 

To repeat an unkind truth is just as 
bad as to invent a lie. If some one has 
spoken ill of me, do not be so foolish as 
to hope to curry favor by telling me of it. 

The “house cleaning ” that occurs in 
the offices of companies and corporations 
every little while comes as a necessity. 
In a small establishment the head of the 
house can usually pooh-pooh the bicker- 
ing out of the window, but in big con- 
cerns where many men are troubled with 
lint on the lungs, and everybody seems 
to have forgotten his work, just to 
“ chew,” then self-protection prompts the 
manager to clean house. It is the only 
thing he can do to preserve the life of the 
concern—out go the bacteria. 

I suppose there are institutions where 
Chicago tongue is to a great degree ob- 
literated, through the strong personality 
of the man at the helm. I have seen 
schools where the generous spirit of one 
man filled the whole place. But the man 
who is great enough to flavor a newspa- 
per plant with love and patience, I fear 
has not-yet been found. 

And of this never for a moment doubt, 
that the man who successfully manages 
a great railroad, bank, factory or other 
enterprise is one who neither listens to 
nor bears tales to any person of what this 
one says or does. He treats all with 
courtesy and fairness, and like the great 
and loving Lincoln, when his generals 
were accused, deducts seventy-five per 
cent. from every accusation and throws 
the remainder in the waste basket—ac- 
tions alone count. 

Where many men are employed, there 
are always some who are full of plots and 
schemes for more pay, shorter hours of 
favors generally. They scheme to have 
one foreman “bounced” in order to 
have another man who will help their 
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cause put in charge. Should success fol- 
low their efforts, and the old foreman be 
replaced, the first move of the new man 
will probably be to discharge the con- 
spirators who helped him. Men who 
conspire, and plot, and who lend a ready 
ear to the idea of a strike, are marked on 
every time book for dismissal when the 
hour is ripe. And whenever you find a 
newspaper man or a printer who spends 
half his time looking for a job,*you can 
rest assured that he is one who carries a 
large cargo of Chicago tongue. 

You can never stand in with the boss 
by telling him of those who are laggards. 
The only way you can win his favor is 
by setting the loafers a pace. He knows 
all about the loafers—God help him! for 


if he did not he could never successfully 
manage an institution. 

No man can ever succeed who hopes to 
get a better position by defaming or 
dragging down the reputation of another. 
There is only one way to win and that is 
to do your work well, and speak ill of 
no one, not even as a matter of truth. 
Any other course leads to fears, tears, 
wotul waste of life-force, and oblivion. 

There is only one way to win the fa- 
vor of good men—and do you care for 
the approbation of any other ?—and there 
is only one way you can secure the smile 
of God, and that is to do your work as 
well as you can, and be kind, and be 
kind. 


East Aurora, N, Y. 


The Stanford Trouble. 


By Edward F. Adams. 


(Mr. Adams has long been a resident of California and for a few years has held an editorial position on the San 
Francisco Chronicle, He isaclose friend of Prof. Ross, who has seen and approved of this article before it was 


submitted here.—Epiror.] 


N THe INDEPENDENT of February 7th 
there is an article by Charles F. 
Lummis on the “ Stanford Trouble.” 

In that article there are some errors of 
fact into which Mr. Lummis has fallen 
and of which justice requires the cor- 
rection. 

1. Mr. Lummis refers to Dr. Jordan 
as one “ with absolute power of selection 
and dismissal.”’ 

I have seen evidence which I am 
bound to regard as conclusive that Dr. 
Jordan’s power of appointment is not 
absolute, but subject to confirmation, and 
that in fact the dismissal of Dr. Ross 
was in the form of a refusal of Mrs. 
Stanford to confirm the annual reap- 
pointment of Dr. Ross which President 
Jordan had made, and that this refusal 
was continued against the earnestly ex- 
pressed wish of Dr. Jordan. I do not 
think any one really familiar with the 
facts will dispute this, and I think a 
challenge by the proper person would 
insure the publication of the evidence 
which convinced me. 

2. “In the Presidential campaign of 
four years ago Professor Ross was a 
rather fierce partisan of Mr. Bryan. He 


not only took the stump, but published 
a campaign book of the general caliber 
and taste of ‘Coin’ Harvey’s notorious 
publication.” 
Mr. Lummis has been misinformed. 
Intimate association with Dr. Ross dur- 
ing 1896 enables me to say that he was 
not a “fierce” partisan of Mr. Bryan, 
nor was he so fierce a “ partisan” of 
free silver as was, for example, Prof. 
Laughlin, of Chicago, of the gold stand- 
ard. At a venture | will undertake to 
find a dozen instances in which pro- 
fessors of economics, during the cam- 
paign of 1896, used their “ University 
position as a makeweight’”’ for the gold 
standard for every one in which Dr. 
Ross made any public utterance on con- 
troverted political topics.* Dr. Ross did 
not “take the stump.” He made one 





* For example, during the same campaign of 1896 our 
Republican State Central Committee sent to Stanford 
University and got statements in favor of the gold 
standard from 46 Stanford professors, These were ob- 
tained for a distinctly political purpose and some of them 
had a decided political ring.. [he professors all signed 
by their University titles, and the statements were pub- 
lished in the San Francisco Chronicle, where they can be 
seen and counted by every one who has access to a file of 
that journal. They were intended to offset the one free 
silver address of Dr. Ross, Not one word was ever said— 
I  oyceg anal the University authorities against this use 
of ‘the University position as a makeweight,”’ 
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public address in San Francisco in which 
he made a rigidly scientific argument 
for free silver. The same address was 
repeated in Oakland. I did not hear 
that address, but as reproduced the next 
morning in a Democratic journal there 
was not one word of politics in it. On 
request, he did put this argument into 
writing, and gave it to the Democratic 
National Committee as his contribution 
to the campaign fund. I have not seen 
the booklet for several years but it is 
my recollection that it was a calm and 
scholarly argument such as appeared in 
the high class reviews of that day. In 
publishing it the committee added some 
of the most dreadful illustrative pictures 
I ever saw. They were worse than the 
“Coin” pictures. They were the night- 
mares of the Democraticcampaign editor, 
which Prof. Ross was simply too loyal 
to disavow. As an intimate friend of 
Dr. Ross, I deeply regretted the publi- 
cation at the time. In regard to “ free 
silver,” it was simply Dr. Ross’s opinion 
that with conditions as they were in 
1896, and the evident necessity of ad- 
hering to one metal or the other as a 
single standard, less injustice would be 
done by the adoption of silver than of 
gold, just as he thinks that with con- 
ditions as they now are, the adoption of 
a silver standard would be folly. 

3. “ Later, after a sabbatical half-year 
in Europe on Mrs. Stanford’s bounty.” 

Here are three errors of fact. He 
was a full year in Europe—not merely a 
half year; he was not there on any one’s 
“bounty,” for the “ sabbatical” year is 
one portion of the compensation at Stan- 
ford, given to all professors, and quite 
as much in the interest of the University 
as of the instructors. Dr. Ross had 
earned it by six years’ service. It was 
not at “ Mrs. Stanford’s”’ expense, but 
at that of the University. Unless the 
public has been grossly deceived the 
Stanford millions have been given to 
a University. If they have, Mrs. Stan- 
ford no longer owns them. 

4. “Last Spring he addressed to his 
classes what was commonly understood 
by his students and the newspapers as a 
direct attack on the life and methods of 
Senator Stanford. Parallel utterances 
were to ‘labor’ audiences in San Fran- 
cisco, which included many of the noto- 
rious ‘ sandlotters,’ whose very name is 
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sore to all self respecting Californians.” 

Mr. Lummis has been grossly de- 
ceived. In the first place, if Dr. Ross 
had at any time been guilty of any such 
gross impropriety, Dr. Jordan would 
not have nominated him for reappoint- 
ment last May, and subsequently urged 
Mrs. Stanford to confirm him, both of 
which he did. Secondly, I am convinced 
that no one of his students ever placed 
such ari interpretation upon any of his 
class utterances, and, thirdly, no “ news- 
paper ” has at any time made any refer- 
ence to anything ever said by Dr. Ross 
to any class on any subject. 

Negatives do not prove affirmatives, 
and I must therefore adduce some posi- 
tive corroborating evidence, and since I 
am offering to testify as an expert it is 
necessary that I qualify as such. For 
about six years I have been about as 
intimate with Dr. Ross as one can con- 
veniently be with a person outside his 
own family. I have known Dr. Jordan 
longer, but far less intimately, and have 
been and am still disposed to be one of 
his most enthusiastic admirers. Neces- 
sarily, as I think, criticising his later 
action in the Ross case, I remember that 
Colonel Crockett (I think it was), when 
his constitutents found fault with his 
Congressional acts, reminded them in an 
address that if the trusty rifle of one of 
them should once “ miss fire,” he would 
by no means throw it away, but would 
“pick the flint and try it again,” which 
expresses my mental attitude toward Dr. 
Jordan. I have had five children who 
have been students of Stanford Uni- 
versity, of whom three have graduated 
there, or will soon do so. ‘They were 
attracted there when a_ pecuniarily 
“ freer,” and equally convenient, State 
University was available, by the wonder- 
fully inspiring educational atmosphere 
created at Stanford by Dr. Jordan and 
his young faculty, among whom none 
were more uplifting than Dr. Ross and 
Dr. Howard. I have spent the greater 
part of two university years with my 
children, near the University, and 
mingled in its social and intellectual 
life, and in spite of some intimate friend- 
ships in and a brief official connection 
with the neighboring University of Cali- 
fornia, have always been an open and 
outspoken “Stanfordite,” wearing the 
cardinal upon all occasions of University 
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ceremony. I think I am a competent 
witness, and unbiased. 

I had not known Dr. Ross a month 
when I asked him, in my own house, 
jokingly, of course, and apropos of I do 
not know what, but apparently some 
expression relating to social morals, 
“ How he reconciled that doctrine with 
the acceptance of a salary paid from 
the income of a fortune acquired as the 
Stanford fortune was acquired?” I do 
not remember his exact reply, but I do 
remember the admirable tact with which, 
without offense, he made it plain to me 
that that was not a proper question to be 
addressed, even in jest, to a Stanford 
professor, and my regret that I should 
have been so careless as to annoy him. 
It is doubtless unsafe to reason from 
one particular to a general statement, 
but his manner upon that occasion will 
always make it impossible for me to 
believe that he ever referred disrespect- 
fully to Senator Stanford in his life. A 
student about to graduate in economics 
at Stanford, and who is a warm admirer 
both of Dr. Ross and Dr. Jordan, has told 
me that questions of like drift have been 
put to Dr. Ross by his students, in class, 
and that they have invariably been 
treated in the same way. These facts, 
with the other circumstances of the case, 
convince me that the somewhat belated 
charge that Dr. Ross was dismissed, not 
for economic heresy but for. attacking 
the character of Senator Stanford, is 
founded in error. 

But this specter of the misbegotten 
Stanford millions is one which will con- 
front every instructor in economics or 
sociology so long as Stanford University 
endures. ‘The facts, as known to every 
Californian and put on record in the 
evidence before Congressional commit- 
tees, and in a judicial trial, known here 
as the “ Colton case,” are these: The 
procuring of the Pacific Railway char- 
ters and subsidies was accomplished by 
the most rampant corruption of the pub- 
lic officials and the press. The subsi- 
dies were trust funds in the hands of the 
directors to be economically applied to 
the building of the roads for the benefit 
of the people who furnished the means. 
Instead of honestly applying them the 
directors improperly bargained with 


themselves as individuals to build the 
roads at extravagant prices, whose profits 
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were the foundation of the Pacific Rail- 


road fortunes. The public which uses 
the Pacific roads—which includes all 
Californians—is now taxed to pay in- 
terest not only on the cost of the rail- 
roads, but on enormous sums charged 
by the directors to construction, but 
really diverted to their own pockets, and 
to secure the plunder more safely they 
destroyed the books which contained the 
evidence of the transaction. Of these 
directors Senator Stanford was one, and 
more wretched management of a case I 
never saw than the bringing of a charge 
against Dr. Ross which compels his 
friends to restate these brutal truths, 
which were slipping from the public 
mind. The naked fact is that the de- 
votion of this fortune to education has 
been and is regarded in California as 
“ restitution,” and from the day when it 
was made not an unkind word has been 
publicly spoken of Senator Stanford un- 
til this absolutely false charge against 
Dr. Ross compels his friends to call at- 
tention to the facts. But although there | 
have been no public discussions the facts 
are not forgotten and inevitably force 
themselves upon the attention of every 
student of economics and social morals 
at Stanford University. It is in the 
minds of every one of them, is freely 
spoken of, and occasionally some tactless 
or reckless student will seek to embar- 
rass his professor by alluding to trans- 
actions which the lecturer cannot defend 
and does not wish to condemn. I am 
told by a member of his classes that it 
was the custom of Dr. Ross simply to 
intimate that it was not a matter for dis- 
cussion in that place. I do not doubt 
that some miserable busybody has so re- 
ported and distorted such an expression 
of Dr. Ross’s as to arouse in the good 
woman, whose loyalty to her husband’s 
memory we must respect, a feeling of 
hostility which sought excuses elsewhere 
for his dismissal. This, of course, is not 
evidence, but conjecture, but it is a 
working hypothesis which accounts for 
all facts now known. It was a condition 
which will not end with the dismissal 
of Dr. Ross, or which any of his succes- 
sors may hope to escape. It is remorse- 
less fate which may make even the atone- 
ment for a crime perpetuate most surely 
the memory of its commission. 

In the extract last quoted from the 
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paper of Mr. Lummis is the statement: 
‘‘ parallel utterances were to ‘labor’ au- 
diences in San Francisco,” etc. It is 
the custom of Dr. Ross, so far as time 
and strength permit, to address any 
body of men who wish to hear him. 
Among those who'have frequently in- 
vited him is a San Francisco society of 
socialists. Dr. Ross has not the least 
tendency to socialism; on the contrary I 
am sure that he thinks, as I do, that the 
socialistic program is destructive of the 
socialistic aim, but I know no reason why 
an economist should not preach economic 
truth to socialists which would not equally 
forbid missionaries to preach Christianity 
to the heathen. At any rate, if that be 
sin Dr. Ross is a sinner. But he sinned 
under great temptation, for there is no 
audience so attractive to an economist 
as a body of socialists. There is no 
other popular audience so conversant 
with the subject, so appreciative, so re- 
sponsive, so intelligent in their ques- 
tioning, so courteous to radical oppo- 
nents. I have myself heard three of Dr. 
Ross’s lectures to socialists, all but one 
of those which he has delivered in this 
city. On those occasions he was always 
introduced as a “ non-socialist,” listened 
to, cross-examined, and applauded as 
such. The three lectures which I have 
heard were received with much favor, 
and, I may add, would have been quite 
as heartily applauded in a general as- 
sembly of the New York Clearing House. 
They were simply lucid expositions of 
abstract economic doctrine, or explana- 
tions of historic or current economic phe- 
nomena. I have no doubt that the one, 
or possibly two, which I did not hear, 
were of the same character. No other 
audience would be so likely to have in 
mind the embarrassing position of a 
Stanford professor of sociology, or to 
contain some irrepressible individual who 
would put an awkward question, but I 
do not remember any such occurrence on 
the occasions at which I was present, and 
never heard of any at any other time. 
If such a thing ever did happen I am 
satisfied it would have been dealt with 
in the usual way. Any suggestion that 
Dr. Ross at any time violated the pro- 
prieties of his position by attacking the 
memory of Senator Stanford may be 
set down as a libel. 


5. “He (Dr. Ross) has nowhere au- 
thorized over his own. name a single 
item of the sensational gossip, which 
would undoubtedly hurt a university, if 
a university were so easily injured.” 

This, I believe, is absolutely true. 
Upon his dismissal, Dr. Ross issued one 
single statement which was generally 
published, in which he alluded to all 
the reasons for his dismissal which had 
been given him. Later, he issued an- 
other statement of a very few lines, deny- 
ing, unequivocally, that he had ever 
spoken disrespectfully of Senator Stan- 
ford in his life. That is all. I happen 
to know that within twenty-four hours 
after the publication of his statement 
he received many requests from impor- 
tant newspapers, and at least one from 
a lecture bureau, to exploit the right of 
“free speech” for money. He declined 
all of them, sought work elsewhere, and 
got it. He is no party to the subsequent 
controversy, and, so far as I know, has 
not even “inspired” one word which 
has been said in his defense. I regret 
to say that the authorities of Stanford 
University have not pursued the same 
wise course. Some time since Mr, Lum- 
mis published in his own journal, The 
Land of Sunshine, an article in substance 
identical with that in THE INDEPENDENT 
of February 7th. Subsequently, a mimeo- 
graph letter, bearing the written signa- 
ture of George A. Clark, secretary to the 
president of Stanford University, and 
marked in the same handwriting “ con- 
fidential,” was sent to the editors of 
some, and probably all, the leading coun- 
try newspapers of this State. In this 
letter the Land of Sunshine article was 
referred to as stating the position of the 
University itself. One copy of that let- 
ter came into my hands and was for- 
warded by me to Dr. Ross, so that I am 
unable to quote the exact language. I 
do not know whether Dr. Ross would 
give it out for publication or not. If I 
still had it I would print it here. 

On one occasion, in 1896, when Dr: 
Jordan and Dr. Ross were both at my 
house, I said to Dr. Jordan in a bantering 
way, that he and his Professor of Eco- 
nomics did not seem to agree very well— 
Dr. Jordan being a strong supporter of 
the gold standard. 

“ What,” said Dr. Jordan, “ should we 
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agree for?* 


do your” 





*Correctly quoted. Dr. Jordan would have written, 
‘Why should we agree?” None of us always live up to 


our ideals, 


The Bottle, the Half 


You don’t suppose we 
could get a ‘ University’ in that way, 


There spoke the Man, and the great 
University teacher. It is a pity that he 
could not have been left to pursue his 
own way, unhampered. It is a pity. 

San Francisco, Cat, 


Brick and the Lump 


of Chalk. 


By Charles Battell Loomis. 


NCE upon a time, three men, who, 
not to put too fine a point upon 
it, were in a fair way to become 

tramps, owing to lack of opportunity, 
coupled with a lack of ambition, met in 
their journeyings and continued to- 
gether until they were approached by a 
philosopher who saw in them food for 
experiments. 

It was noon of a hot summer’s day and 
the three had halted under an apple tree 
which, in addition to its shade, offered 
the most inviting looking apples for the 
mere picking. 

The philosopher greeted them and 
said: “ Why are you not working?” 

And the three replied as one man, 
“Because it is the noon hour.” 

Seeing through their reply, the phi- 
losopher paused, smiled and helped him- 
self to an apple. “The world is full 
of opportunities,” he said, “for those 
who know enough to take them. You 
three men are likely to become tramps 
because your ambition is asleep. Now 
Iam so fond of the picturesque that I 
am going to make a proposition to you 
which will not waste your time, as I 
see you have plenty of that, but which 
will bring to the most ingenious of your 
trio a substantial reward.” 

There was somiething that piqued 
curiosity in his manner and the stoutest 
of the three, who said his name was 
Jonas, asked him to unfold his scheme. 

“Tell us what proposition our appear- 
ance has suggested to you?” 

“First, what are your names?” asked 
the philosopher. 

“T am Jonas, this thin one is Ralph 
and the tall one is Obadiah.” 

“You may call me Xerxes,” said the 
philosopher, “ for the same reason that 


I am to call you by the names you have 
given.” 

“Why is that?” asked Obadiah, who 
had a dull eye. 

“ Because it is not my real name. A 
few rods back I passed by a grass grown 
cellarway whose house had been a ruin 
these hundred years. In the cellar was 
a heap of rubbish. I will go back and 
get from it three things which must con- 
stitute the instruments by which you are 
to earn some money.” 

As he spoke he went back to the cellar 
and the three talked about him in his 
absence. 

“ He is a lunatic,” said Obadiah. 

“He is a poet,” said Ralph. 

“No, he is a wise man,” said Jonas, 
who did not care for poetry. 

The philosopher now returned, bear- 
ing in his arms three half bricks, three 
lumps of chalk and three corked but 
empty bottles. 

While the men wondered he gave to 
each a bottle, a lump of chalk and a half 
brick. 

“Here are three things that are in- 
trinsically almost worthless. In order 
to test your ingenuity I send you forth 
with them and give you twenty-four 
hours in which to dispose of them to 
advantage. The one who gains the most 
I wil! reward in a fitting manner and I 
will pay you all for your time. Start 
at once, and to-morrow at this time meet 
me here and recount your adventures.” 

Obadiah was about to cast his material 
away, but Jonas said: 

“Don’t be foolish. If you get no more 
than payment for your time you will be 
better off than usual.” 

“For me it is a lark,” said Ralph, 
blithely, “and I am eager to begin.” 
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“ That’s a good mood in which to woo 
success,” said the philosopher, and with 
that the three departed together. 

After they had gone the philosopher 
took notes of their raiment and of their 
manner of speech for his forthcoming 
book, and then he hired lodging for the 
night at a neighboring farmhouse and 
picked up nearly a chapter for his new 
book from the conversation of the hired 
man, who took for his topic the conduct 
of the Boer War by the British. “The 
Intelligence of Hired Men” is the title 
that he gave to the chapter, but he did 
not know that the fellow was an under- 
graduate who was working his way 
through college by hiring out by the day. 

The next day, a little before noon, 
the philosopher repaired to the apple 
tree and waited for the coming of the 
three. 

The first to arrive was the tall one, 
Obadiah. He came with a downcast ex- 


pression on his face and flung himself — 


upon the grass. 

“ Hello,” said the philosopher, “ where 
are your companions?” 

“ That’s more than I know, but as for 
me I do not want any more foolish ad- 
ventures of this kind. I have walked 
many miles and I have nothing to show 
for it.” 

Now this was an absurd speech, for, 
being the next thing to a tramp, each 
day was filled with much walking and 
scant accomplishment. 

As he was speaking Jonas appeared 
above the crest of the hill and a minute 
later he joined the two with a hang- 
dog expression upon his face. 

He had scarcely cast himself upon the 
ground when Ralph came over the hill 
on horseback and, vaulting lightly from 
the saddle, allowed his horse to crop the 
grass that was ripe for the second sickle. 
He wore a galliard air and was well 
pleased with the outcome of his ad- 
venture. 

“Well, you are all on time, and before 
doing.anything else let me pay you for 
your day’s tramping,” said the philos- 
opher. 

So saying, he gave each one an order 
on his publisher for a copy of his book, 
“The Wrongs of Labor.” 

Obadiah was manifestly displeased, but 
Jonas was beyond doubt glad to be ac- 
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quainted with an author, and Ralph’s ' 
smile of thanks was full of meaning. 

“ And now to the adventures. Oba- 
diah came back first and he must tell 
what befel him,” said the philosopher. 

Obadiah cast away an apple into which 
he had sunk his teeth, and said: _ 

“T had no idea what to do with such 
unpromising materials, for the chalk had 
been used and was soiled into the bar- 
gain, the bottle was empty, and what 
earthly use is a broken brick? However, 
I walked along bearing them faithfully 
and in the middle of the afternoon I met 
a schoolboy on his way from _ school. 
‘Do you want to buy a piece of chalk?’ 
said I. ‘Let’s see it,’ said he. Sol 
showed it to him and he offered me a cent 
for it, which I accepted at once, as I 
knew’ that I would never have another 
such offer. It was not worth half that.” 

“ That’s what it is to lack imagina- 
tion,” said the philosopher. 

“A little further on I met a rag man 
and I asked him what he would give me 
for the bottle. ‘It’s worth no more than 
a cent to me,’ said he, and for that sum 
I sold it.” 

“And what became of the brick?” 
asked the philosopher, compassionately. 

“Why, I came across a farmer who 
was feeding his hens, and struck with 
a happy thought, I asked him if he had 
plenty of grit for them, and he told 
me he had not, so I offered him the half 
brick for what it was worth.” 

“ And what did he think it worth?” 

“A pullet’s first egg, which, tho 
small, is worth eating. Here it is.” 
Saying which Obadiah put his hand into 
his coattail pocket and drew it forth 
again, smeared with a broken egg. 

“Did you not know,” said the phi- 
losopher, “that a pullet’s egg cannot 
withstand the weight of a man? Your 
assets then are two cents and a ruined 
egg. I fear that you have not earned 
the reward.” 

Obadiah pulled a sour face, and Jonas 
rose to a sitting posture and began his 
tale. 

“T,” said Jonas, “made up my mind 
that for making money quickly, deceit 
was necessary, so I went to a brook and 
there on a flat rock I ground both the 
brick and the chalk to powder. Then 
I mixed them and put the mixture into 
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the bottle, after which I filled it with 
water and shook it, and there I had an 
attractive looking liquid which I esti- 
ar to be worth one dollar the bot- 
tle.” 

The philosopher shook his head. 
“ Obadiah lacked imagination, but yours 
was too active.” 

“At the first farmhouse at which I 
stopped I saw a feeble looking man at 
work chopping wood. I went up to him 
and said, ‘ Friend, you have rheumatism, 
and what would be exercise for me is 
work for you.’ Then he asked me if I 
wanted to exercise, and I told him that 
walking was all the exercise I needed 
to give me a fine appetite, but I did want 
to recommend a medicine which, if used 
as a liniment, would break up his rheu- 
matism. Just then the horn blew for 
dinner and he invited me in, and while I 
did justice to the simple fare he set be- 
fore me I also sounded the praises of the 
liniment. ‘Where can I buy it?’ he 
asked at last, and then I told him that 
I would part with my own bottle at just 
half price, or one dollar, as I had al- 
ready used some. ‘Rub yourself from 
head to foot with it,’ said I, ‘and you will 
find your rheumatism go. Keep it in a 
cool place or there will be no chalky de- 
posit, which is a mark of its genuineness.’ 
So I passed the bottle over to the simple 
old man and he paid me a dollar so 
quickly that when I took up my journey 
I wished that I had made my money 
more legitimately, but as it could do him 
no harm and as he had imagination I 
look to it to cure him for a time at least. 
So, whereas Obadiah made but two cents 
and a miniature egg, I have made a 
hundred cents and here they are.” 

And he jingled the coins in his pockets. 

“Yet you have not secured the re- 
ward,” said the philosopher. “ Imagi- 
nation and deceit form a strong partner- 
ship, but I do not reward the results they 
bring ‘about. Besides, your method 
lacked originality. What are patent 
medicines made of generally? Ofttimes 
of ingredients more harmful than chalk 
and brick dust. And now for Ralph’s 
story.” 

Ralph ran his hands through his hair 
gracefully and said: “I have to admit 
at the start that I was handicapped, for, 
like Obadiah and his egg, I broke the 


bottle in my pocket before I had gone a 
half mile, and that left me only the half 
brick and the chalk. Still I journeyed 
along with a light heart, for the day was 
delightful and, after all, while the 
weather may be a poor topic of conver- 
sation, it has a great effect on one’s 
spirits. I had gone about a mile from 
here when I was disturbed by the cry 
of ‘Mad dog!’ I read qnly last week 
a very able article by a Boston physician 
that proved there was no such thing as 
hydrophobia, but when I saw that dog 
coming straight at me with foaming jaws 
and gleaming, bloodshot eyes, I felt that 
it was a counterfeit of madness that mer- 
ited escaping from, and I flung the half 
brick at him with such force that it 
turned him in a new direction, and I 
leaped over a fence and pursued my way 
through the fields with nothing of my 
capital left but the piece of chalk.” 

Here Obadiah sniffed and Jonas 
looked as if he thought the prize might 
yet come to him in default of a more 
worthy man. 

“Tn course of time I came to the city, 
and as the sky had clouded over I began 
to feel that life had its drawbacks after 
all and if something did not turn up 
soon I would come back penniless.” 

A shade passed over Ralph’s expressive 
features as he looked at his companions 
for a sympathy that from two of them 
was not forthcoming. The philosopher, 
however, nodded gracefully, and Ralph 
said : 

“As I walked along the crowded 
street that forms the main artery of the 
great city I came upon a furniture store, 
the owner of which had placed many of 
his most tempting bits of furniture upon 
the sidewalk. Among the sofas and 
chairs was a blackboard that, however 
out of place it looked among the other 
kinds of furniture, provided my chalk 
with an inspiration, for instantly my 
fingers felt inspired to seize it, and with 
a glance at the name of the proprietor 
of the shop I stepped to the blackboard 
and wrote a triolet commending the 
wares within to the passers by. A pros- 
perous and intellectual looking man 
came up to see what I was doing, and 
when he read my effusion he said, ‘A 
modern Villon. Not bad, truly. On my 
word, your employer deserves to profit 
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by your cleverness,’ and he went into the 
store and bought an old fashioned 
bureau, paying a good round price for it 
on the spot. Not only that, but he com- 
mended me to the proprietor, saying (as 
I heard through the open door), that if 
Commerce called Poesy to her aid she 
did well to provide her with enough feet 
to enable her to stand properly before 
the world, and that my verse was worthy 
of almost any anthology.” 

“Tt’s a wonder you understood him,” 
said Obadiah, with staring eyes. 

Ralph, disdaining the interruption, 
went on: “In the meantime others had 
read the verse and were impelled by its 
great merit to go within, so that the 
dealer did a Christmas trade all that af- 
ternoon. He found time, however, to 
invite me to come in, and bade his wife 
set food and drink before me, and then 
he proposed that I write four verses more 
and he would pay me fifty dollars for 
the five, ‘ For,’ said he, ‘I have sold so 
much old fashioned furniture, thanks 
to your inspiring verses, that I have got 
to order more from the factory this even- 
ing.’ And I, spurred by the talk of so 
much money, wrote with my chalk, on 
the spot, four verses that he vowed were 
even better than the first. Then he gave 
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me ten half eagles and housed me fort 
the night.” 

“You have gained the reward,” said 
the philosopher, rapturously. 

“TI suppose so,” said Ralph, with no af- 
fectation of modesty, “ but I am not. the 
one to wait for better times when my 
purse has a tolerable lining. I believe in 
bettering the times myself, so this morn- 
ing, after bidding him farewell and giv- 
ing him what was left of the piece of 
chalk that he might in future write his 
own verses, I hired a horse for five dol- 
lars so as to come to you without fatigue, 


and here I am——~” 

“ Hold,” sai Jonas eayiously, “if 
you spent so much we have only your 
word that you got so much.” 

“ Friend,” said Ralph, taking out nine 
glistening half eagles, “ Are not forty- 
five dollars more than either one dollar, 
or yet two cents and an egg that is 
fractured? ” 

Then the philosopher once more said, 
“The reward is yours.” 

“ And what is the reward?” asked 
Ralph, suspiciously. 

“T make you my amanuensis 

“Come,” said Ralph to Jonas and 
Obadiah, “let us resume our journey.” 

Scotcn Prarns, N. J. 
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Electricity in the Household. 
By George E. Walsh. 


INCE the successful harnessing of 
Niagara, and the conversion of the 
mighty power into electric light- 

ing, heating and traction, the value of 
electricity in a hundred different fields 
has been demonstrated, and we are told 
that we stand upon the edge of a marvel- 
ous future in which everything will be 
‘cheapened and simplified by this invisible 
but all-important agent. The production 
of electricity by inexpensive methods 
means a revolution in our household 
economy, and already scientists are 
studying the power problem with every 
promise of success, and inventors are co- 
queting with the tides of the rivers and 
bays, and with the currents of air that 
sweep over our heads, and even with the 
waves of the ocean. It has been esti- 
mated that the tides of the North and 


East rivers exert a power much in excess 
of that required to do all the mechanical 
work of New York City, and that the vast 
Mississippi, Missouri and other rivers 
could be made to supply power. enough 
to light and run all the machinery in the 
great inland cities. Even the mighty 
Niagara is still wasting power enough to 
run two large cities, and the question has 
been under serious consideration for some 
time of constructing an electric conduit 
from the falls to New York, or to some 
other large city. 

Withthe power problem solved the work 
of electrically installing our cities would 
be greatly facilitated, and the millennium 
would be hastened by a hundred years. 
The new power would be clean, cheap and 
effective, and it would rapidly displace 
the old steam boilers, coal stoves and 
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common heating apparatuses. Private 
and public houses would be lighted and 
heated by the new power, and the cities 
would no longer be besmirched with 
clouds of smoke and steam, and the at- 
mosphere vitiated with coal gas and dust. 
On summer torrid days the intense heat 
that now ascends from the underground 
steam plants to increase the temperature 
tenfold would be abolished, and the side- 
walks ‘would be as cool as shade and 
sprinkling carts could make them. Toil- 
ers in factories and stuffy basements 
would no longer swelter under an arti- 
ficial heat that is as dangerous and de- 
bilitating as it is uncomfortable and dis- 
quieting to the nerves. The home would 
not be suffocated with the fumes from the 
kitchen basement or with the clouds of 
smoke, soot, dust and ashes that con- 
tinually arise from the streets of the city. 

The electrically installed house would 
not be confined to the city. Even the 
farm house would profit by the change. 
Some neighboring stream of water could 
be dammed up and turbine wheels would 
be turned continually by the running 
water. These would convert their power 
into the manufacture of electricity, which 
the farmer would employ to light and 
heat his home, and to run all the farm 
machinery on the place. Electric plows, 
threshing machines, rakes, ‘weed killers 
and other farm implements have been in- 
vented, and their successful operation is 
limited only. by the cost of the power. 
With a farm once electrically installed, 
the need of horse power to cultivate the 
crops would no longer be felt, and the 
twentieth century farmer would stand 
head and shoulders above his ancestors of 
yesterday. 

Anticipating the speedy cheapening of 
athe production of electricity and the har- 
nessing of the winds, tides and water- 
falls, thousands of inventors have worked 
in every field of labor to produce econom- 
ical implements to be operated by the new 
power. In the home their efforts have 
been crowned with as great success as 
upon the farm or in the factory. It 
sounds almost like a fairy tale to hear the 
description of an electrically installed 
house of the future, in which the house- 
keeper is the magician with power greater 
in some respects than ever imagined by 
an Eastern story teller. She commands 
the tides and currents of the rivers and 
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bays, turning their mighty flow into heat 
or light as she wills, regulating her 
household affairs by the simple turn of 
a knob or the gentle pressure of a but- 
ton. In her kitchen, economical labor 
saving inventions contribute to make life 
ideal, and the servant question is more 
than half solved. If the servant leaves 
or proves unsatisfactory, there are the 
mute, always obedient, little insulated 
wires to answer the call. They cook the 
meal, heat and light the house and do 
other labors that are performed to-day by 
a great expenditure of physical and nerv- 
ous force. 

The cooking and heating implements 
for the electric kitchen are almost as com- 
plete as one could wish for, and it only 
needs the cheapening of the electric 
power to introduce them in nine-tenths 
of the homes. of this broad land. The 
electric stoves are not so odd looking as 
they are magic-like in their performance. 
They are connected with the wall by an 
insulated wire, and by means of a peg 
in the wall and another in the stove the 
heat is regulated to suit the needs of the 
housewife. The stoves vary in size, from 
the small six-inch-in-diameter ones to the 
large, heavy affairs capable of accommo- 
dating all the cooking utensils for a large 
family. The stove is insulated on the 
outside, so that, while a raging heat may 
be burning the things in the oven, there 
will be hardly a perceptible increase in 
the outside temperature. This is one of 
the great advantages of the electric stove. 
It can be used on the warmest summer 
day without baking and cooking the oper- 
ator who is compelled to stand over it. 
The heat is also concentrated and econo- 
mized. The waste is only a fractional 
part of one per cent. As soon as the 


. heat is turned on the stove is ready for 


use, and when the cooking is finished it 
is shut off immediately. 

The oven inside of the stove is sur- 
rounded by coils of wire in such a scien- 
tific way that all parts of it are evenly 
heated. There is no danger of burning 
the top of the cake while the bottom is 
left uncooked and doughy. The regula- 
tion of the heat is made even more effect- 
ive by a small knob in front. When a 
slow oven is needed the knob is pulled 
out, but if a “ quick” oven is required 
for baking two knobs are pulled out, and 
as if by magic a quick, intense heat is 
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supplied. Cooks can no longer complain 
of bad ovens, slow ovens and “ con- 
trary” ovens. The electric stove avoids 
all ‘these irregular temperatures that 
make cooking so aggravating in the or- 
dinary coal stoves. Even the amateur 
would find it a delight to cook under such 
circumstances, and she would undoubted- 
ly be unduly flattered by the success of 
her first experiments, for, as every good 
cook knows, half the battle is won when 
the stove is properly heated and regu- 
lated. 

Places are arranged on the stove for 
tea kettles, coffee pots and other imple- 
ments, and the heat is concentrated at 
the openings, so that little of it escapes 
into the room. But, in addition to this, 
separate portable broilers, tea kettles, 
chafing dishes and coffee pots are made 
to use either on top of the stove or in the 
dining-room, sick chamber or wherever 
electric connections can be made. These 
are arranged with separate coils of wire, 
which can be brought to an intense heat 
by simply connecting them to the wires 
in the side of the room, and the cooking 
can be accomplished in less time than it 
takes to make an ordinary fuel fire. With 
a full supply of all these cooking utensils 
one is almost independent of the large 
stoves, except on wash days. Even elec- 
tric irons are manufactured on the same 
principle, the coils of wire being arranged 
inside of the iron, so that the implement 
is kept hot all day long. 

The electric chafing dish takes the 
place of the old alcohol arrangement, and 
one is relieved of all odors of the burn- 
ing alcohol and of the period of waiting. 
A small wire runs up the side of the ta- 
ble leg, and it is attached to the chafing 
dish by the twist of a peg, and everything 
iis ready for cooking. The invisible heat 
quickly starts the contents of the dish to 
bubbling, and to the astonished guests it 
is more a question of how it is accom- 
plished than of anything else. It is a veri- 
table wonder in the world of household 
conveniences and economies. 

The tea kettle can be used in the same 
way on the table independent of the 
cooking stove, and the coffee or tea can 
be brewed within sight of the guests. 
There is no further danger of coffee and 
tea getting cold on the table, for it can be 
served direct from the heated pot, or at 
a moment’s notice it can be brought to a 
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high temperature by turning on the elec- 
tric current. Soup can be served in the 
same way, for there is a small arrange- 
ment for keeping this warm while stand- 
ing in the soup tureen. The tureen 
stands on a small flat iron which contains 
a coil of wires inside, and a steady heat 
can be supplied as long as the meal lasts. 
The work is all so clean, hasty and effect- 
ive that cooking is readily converted into 
a pleasurable pastime. 

The heating of the house by the new 
power is another and valuable feature of 
the question, and no housewife who has 
been burdened with the care and fore- 
thought necessary to run steam or hot 
water furnaces can fail to appreciate the 
new system in store for her. It is as far 
ahead of steam or hot water as they are 
ahead of the old-fashioned stoves and 
hot air furnaces. There is no fire to 
watch, no coal to buy or put into the fur- 
nace, no ashes to take out, and, above all, 
no dust, smoke or gas. The heat is dis- 
tributed about the house by means of 
handsome radiators, and these are con- 
nected with the electric storage house 
some miles away by means of an invisible 
wire. By pressing a button at the head of 
the bed on a cold morning the heat can 
be turned on, and in a few minutes the 
radiators will be too hot to touch with 
the hand. Within half an hour the house 
will be warm enoughon the coldest morn- 
ing for one to rise and dress with com- 
fort. The heat can be economized at 
night time in this way, or it can be kept 
going all day and night without interrup- 
tion. The supply is universal, regular 
and ready for use at all times. There 
need be no intense suffering from the 
cold at one time and positive discomfort 
from the heat a few hours later. The 
temperature can be regulated with the 
same ease and readiness characteristic of 
the kitchen fire just described. 


These are the more pronounced bene- 
fits that will be derived from electricity 
in the future, when it will cost no more 
to install a private house than it does’ to- 
day to put in a steam heating plant and 
coal stoves in the kitchen and laundry; 
but there are many minor advantages 
that will accrue as we become accustom 
to the new agent. With an invisible 
power that can be converted at will into 
light, heat or power, the tendency will be 
to invent all sorts of implements for t 
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Sir Ector to the Dead Knight 


ducing the inconveniences of living. For 
instance, the sewing machine will have 
an electric attachment that can be em- 
ployed at any moment to run the ma- 
chine as long or as short a time as need- 
ed. 

Many an overheated housewife must 
have viewed with envy the electric fans 
that cool the air on hot days in restau- 
rants, and it would not be long before 
appropriate fans would be placed in every 
household for private use. With the 
electric power always ready, it would be 
no extravagant expenditure to connect 
the electric fans on hot summer days, and 
keep them going until night brought re- 
lief. With such fans in the kitchen, din- 
ing-room and parlor, life in summer 
would be robbed of half its terrors, and 
one would not have to seek the sea shore 
or mountains for cooling breezes. The 
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cost of installing the house with the elec- 
tric fans would be comparatively small 
after the electric plant itself was once 
established. They could also be intro- 
duced in the bed-rooms, so that on warm 
nights, when slumber seems impossible, 
a constant current of refreshing air could 
be created for the benefit of the members 
of the household and their guests. 


Just at present the question of cost is 
the only one that delays the arrival of 
this foretaste of the millennium. The 
production of electricity is too expensive 
to permit of its universal use in the way 
described, but there are important experi- 
ments being conducted to-day by eminent 
scientists, which promise to open the field 
for the immediate reduction of both the 
initial expense of installing a building 
and of supplying the house with all the 
electric heat, light and power needed. 

New York City. 


Sir Ector to the Dead Knight. 


By Theodore Roberts. 


“I dare say,” said Sir Ector, ‘thou, Sir Launcelot, there thou liest, that thou were never matched of earthly 


knight’s hand.”—S¢r Thomas Malory. 
HE hills are dark, the woods are cold 

. to-day, 
Sir Launcelot, since your soul has 


passed away, 


Leaving the sword dead iron, the body clay. 


Who now will show us, Sir (that you are 
dead), F 

The brave, great path a Christian knight must 
tread? 


Ah, Launcelot, in what press of noble knights 
ound you your equal? By its truest lights 
The wide land knew you master of stark fights. 


The whole land knew you courtliest of those 
That filled the lists with clangor of their blows. 


Empty those lists! Stilled now the crashing 


in 

That drowned the trumpets when you thun- 
dered in; 

Now, when you may not rise, they prate of 
sin! 


The woods are dark, full sad the trampled 
field, 

That Launcelot rides no more with covered 
shield. 


Astride your 
dressed— 

With sword at side and naked spear in rest, 

An awful knight, you fought for those dis- 
tressed— 


horse, in burnished armor 


Invincible, unpitying as Fate! 
Who lives, that felt the wonder of your hate? 


To the long halls where ladies sat at meat 
You came, with laughing eyes and quiet feet, 
Kind with the helpless, gentle with the sweet. 


And now, Sir Launcelot, do they note at all 
Your empty seat half down the merry hall? 


If in high Heaven, for good knights and true, 
A court is held beneath the arches blue, 
To some high siege the saints will beckon you. 


Ah, Sir, I trow that you grace braver field 
The while I bide to guard the fallen shield! 


St. Joun’s, NEWFOUNDLAND. 





The Daicast. 


N the exquisite foolery of an old 
Athenian play we read the story of 
a half crazed citizen, who made the 
hearing of lawsuits the passion of his 
life: 
“ A haunter of the’ courts as ne’er another; 

To play the dicast all his love, to miss 

The foremost bench a wilder grief than 

death. 

Sleep never comes to him o’ nights; or if 

His — droop a moment, straight his 

sou 

Goes flitting ghostlike to the empty courts.” 

Now, a dicast, dear barbarian reader, 
was one of a large number of men chosen 
by lot whose duty it was to sit as jury- 
men and decide the trials that arose in 
that most litigious city of the world. For 
the most part they sat in great bodies, 
not twelve alone, as with us, but five 
hundred or a thousand or more; and the 
case of the foolish old man whom 
Aristophanes ridicules seems to have 
been common enough among that people 
who, as a later and barbarian writer 
(St. Luke, too, was a barbarian, dear 
reader, so that you need not take offense 
at the epithet), declares, “spent their 
’ time in nothing else, but either to tell 
or to hear some new thing.” 

The good editors of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT have asked me to write now and then 
a few words of comment on what is go- 
ing on in the world, and in this position 
I seem to myself not unlike a dicast of 
old. Not that my passion for judging 
has reached such monstrous proportions 
as that of the Aristophanic hero; but be- 
cause, with the telegraph clicking from 
land to land and the mails pouring in 
upon us every few hours, we seem to sit 
in a great reverberating court room, like 
the old Athenian jurymen, hearing the 
affairs, not of Athens, but of this great 
city which we call the world, argued be- 
fore us. And in a hundred different 
ways are we not asked, every one of us, 
to judge the most intricate questions, 
giving a nod of praise here and a word 
of condemnation there, helping as we 
can to govern by our opinions the 
tangled business of the globe? 

My own dicastry, to descend from 
metaphor to realities, is not a stately 
Grecian edifice with fair columns and 
statues, but a dingy room in a noisy 
thoroughfare. And thither every morn- 
ing you might see me come, wearing a 
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garment very unlike the tunic of an 
ancient Athenian, but serviceable enough 
in these workday times, and carrying a 
stick; after the manner of the dicasts 
who were assigned to various courts ac- 
cording to the color of their staff. 

And if as dicast I seem to judge too 
boldly the affairs of the world, do not 
charge me with egotism. For, remem- 
ber that you are sitting with me in the 
court. We editors cherish the genial il- 
lusion that the paper is all of our own 
making; but really every subscriber and 
every reader has a share in planning 
and building the work, for without their 
kind interest there would be no paper at 
all; and so we all labor together, pleas- 
antly and cheerfully, I trust. Nor must 
we forget that the dicasts, as they sat to- 
gether on the benches, had much to do 
besides listening to the orators on the 
Bema, and casting their ballots. What 
better place could be found to gossip in 
and pass the news of the day? Isn't 
that Alcibiades yonder, whispering in the 
ear of his neighbor juryman a wonderful 
story of his dog. And Sophocles, yonder, 
the grave tragedian, is he not arguing un- 
der his breath with his dear friend Ion 
about some scandalous anecdote the lat- 
ter has put into his Memoirs? We shall 
have no scandal here, I hope; but now 
and then, when the great folk grow a 
bit prosy in their doings and sayings, 
we may chat a little, under our breath, to 
be sure, of the trivial things that you and 
I have seen by the way. For I, at least, 
have been something of a wanderer in 
my day, and have seen a good many 
things I should like to talk about. In- 
deed, the habit of wandering clings to 
me yet, and I could tell you of many a 
strange sight and stranger person I have 
fallen in with while journeying about 
this island of the Gothamites, where my 
duties now confine me. 

And so, brother dicast, here is a grip 
of the hand and a good by until 
the next summons to court. I sus 
pect that then we shall have something 
to: say to each other about that dogmatic 
Russian, Count Tolstoy, who is creating 
such a stir these days with his novel 
ideas of religion, and who has the most 
wonderful theories about life, as n0 
doubt you read recently in THe INDE- 
PENDENT. DIcast. 
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LITERATURE. 


“The Riddle of the Universe. * 


PROFESSOR HAECKEL, as everybody 
knows, is the chief German exponent of 
absolute philosophical and scientific 
Materialism and Atheism. He offers 
this as his final word. He is “ wholly a 
child of the nineteenth century,” and 
with its close he “ draws a line under his 
life’s work.” 

We may summarize his philosophy of 
the universe very briefly. All that is, is 
this universe of matter. There is no such 
thing as soul apart from matter. Mat- 
ter is eternal and universal. Atoms, 
worlds, have compacted and solidified 
out of the world-stuff, leaving behind 
them no vacant spaces, but a pervasive, 
non-atomic continuous ether. He does 
not explain when or how the atoms that 
make worlds are compacted out of this 
ether, apparently then somewhat denser 


than it is now. This beginning of all 


things he cannot explain. The atoims, 
in their simplest form, had the bégin- 
nings of life, of sensation and will, the 
two elements that make life, motion and 
growth. Hydrogen atoms have a cer- 
tain sensitive affection for oxygen atoms. 
There is not yet consciousness—that is 
a very late evolution—but sensation and 
will there are. Out of the slow opera- 
tion of these chemical, yet really vital 
forces, there is produced, at last, the low- 
est form of what we call life, by- spon- 
taneous generation. He does not pre- 
tend that any one has yet observed 
abiogenesis, but his philosophy requires 
it, and it must be that life thus began 
spontaneously. This granted, the rest is 
easy—it only requires evolution, and we 
have the succession of plants and ani- 
mals of which man is now the head. 
Man’s “ soul,” if we may call it so, is, 
according to Professor Haeckel, the 
summation of the vital forces of the ul- 
timate atoms of his body, working 
through appropriate cells or organs, es- 
pecially his nervous system, just as a 
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spark is produced by the combined 
forces of a thousand cells of a galvanic 
battery, joined by wires and directed to 
a combined effect. He holds that it is 
proved that there is no such thing as an 
immaterial, separable soul; therefore 
there is no immortality. The belief in a 
soul which is a spirit, or in immortality, 
he delights to call “myth,” “ supersti- 
tion.” There is no spirit, human or di- 
vine, only matter; and this philosophy of 
his he calls Monism. It is not the Mon- 
ism of an idealistic philosophy, which 
makes matter only a phantom of mind, 
but a Monism which makes mind only a 
secretion, or electrical current, of matter. 
Of the two Monisms he prefers that 
which appeals to his senses. The uni- 
verse embraces no God, no soul, nothing 
but stuff. 

Now all this is the way it seems to Pro- 
fessor Haeckel. He grieves that it does 
not seem so to other biologists and psy- 
chologists. They have often begun well, 
he says, on the Monistic ( Materialistic) 
foundation, but as they grew older—and 
foolisher—have drifted into the more 
popular Dualism and Spiritism. So it 
is, he complains, with Wundt, “the 
ablest living psychologist,” with Vir- 
chow, Du Bois Reymond, Paul Ernst 
Baer and others—he forgets to mention 
his favorite authority, Romanes. Ger- 
man philosophy and German science by 
an overwhelming voice he confesses re- 
ject his conclusions. 

We might content ourselves with this 
mere statement of Haeckel’s philosophy, 
to which we might add many other cu- 
rious assertions. He declares, for ex- 
ample, that we have made no progress 
in moral or social life during the past 
century; that the failure of modern pol- 
itics is due to lack of the study of “ com- 
parative anthropology or the Monistic 
philosophy.” We might discuss his as- 
sertion that “we now know that each 
act of the will is fatally determined by 
the organization of the individual.”’ We 
prefer to give a few words as tothe basal 
assumptions of his whole argument. . 

How does he know that chemical at- 
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traction involves sensation? Who else 
can believe it? He knows it only be- 
cause his Monism requires him to make 
life an attribute of-all matter. How 
does he know that spontaneous genera- 
tion has ever occurred? Only because 
his Monism requires it. When what we 
usually call life begins in protoplasm, 
how does he know that within primordial 
protoplasm there exists a portion which 
he calls psychoplasm, and defines as 
“that part of protoplasm which seems to 
be the indispensable substratum of psy- 
chic life?” ‘“‘ Seems,” indeed, for no 
one has ever dissected it. 

Let us fairly state his argument 
against the immortality of the soul. He 
says, p. 138, that our knowledge that 
animal and human life begins by the con- 
jugation of two cell-nuclei “ suffices to 
destroy the myth of the immortality of 
the soul,” and “the still prevalent su- 
perstition that man owes his personal ex- 
istence to the power of God.” Every ar- 
gument for the immortality of the soul 
is, he says, inconsistent with “ physio- 
logical psychology and the theory of 
descent.” 


“The theological proof—that a personal 
creator has breathed an: immortal soul (gen- 
erally regarded as a portion of the divine soul) 
into man—is a pure myth. The cosmological 
proof—that the ‘moral order of the world’ 
demands the eternal duration of the human 
soul—is a baseless dogma. The theological 
proof—that the ‘higher destiny’ of man in- 
volves the perfecting of his defective, earthly 
soul beyond the grave—rests on a false an- 
thropism. The moral proof that the defects 
and the unsatisfied desires of earthly exist- 
ence must be fulfilled bv ‘compensative jus- 
tice’ on the other side of eternity—is nothing 
more than a pious wish. The ethnological 
proof—that the belief in immortality, like the 
belief in God, is an innate truth, common to 
all humanity—is an error in fact. The onto- 
logical proof—that the soul, being a ‘ simple, 
immaterial, and indivisible entity,’ cannot be 
involved in the corruption of death—is based 
6n an entirely erroneous view of the psychic 
phenomena; it is a spiritualistic fallacy. All 
these and similar ‘ proofs of athanatism’ are in 
a parlous condition; they are definitely an- 
nulled by the scientific criticism of the past 
few decades.” 


We admit that immortality cannot be 
scientifically proved as yet; but see no 
reason in the claim that the contrary 
is scientifically proved. The bottom ar- 
gument is this; that because mental ac- 
tivity usually is co-ordinated with the 
activity of certain physical structures, 
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such as the brain, therefore they can ex- 
ist under no other conditions, such as 
separation from those structures. Either 
dogma is an assumption, a faith, non- 
provable by the methods of physical 
science. Professor Haeckel has faith to 
hold that once, in a beginning that never 
was, substance was compacted out of the 
universal ether and solidified into suns 
and stars. Why cannot we just as well 
have faith to hold that there was an 
eternal Spirit, out of which souls were 
produced; or, if he prefers, that the 
spiritual powers which we exert, and 
which are so different from physical 
powers, belong to a different spiritual 
substance, which, like the component 
parts of the body, may have been com- 
pacted from the infinite ether, and con- 
jugate with the physical structure to 
make the complete man? 

The fact is that Du Bois Reymond is 
right in his enunciation of the world- 
enigmas which science cannot solve. 
Such are the origin and nature of mat- 
ter, the origin of motion, the origin of 
life, the origin of sensation and con- 
sciousness, the origin of rational thought, 
the origin of the will, the orderliness of 
nature. As to these things, says Du Bois 
Reymond, “I gnorabimus,’ we must re- 
main in ignorance. Here is a field for 
philosophy and religion to give their 
probable answers. The answer of Mon- 
ism, whether material or spiritual, that 
everything is matter, or that everything 
is mind, seems to our common intelli- 
gence not to be common sense. It will do 
for a low or a high, at any rate a reckless, 
philosophy to play with,-but is likely to 
have little vogue. 


The Fight with France for 
North America.* 


IN its own time the Seven Years’ War 
was well recognized in Europe as a strug- 
gle between England and Prussia on the 
one side and the remaining world Powers 
on the other for supremacy in both hem- 
ispheres. Here the Thirteen Colonies 
were interested only in their own share 
of the fight. To them the struggle was 
between England and France, and the 
latter’s Indian allies, themselves being 
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at once the bone of contention and the 
principal sufferers; while England re- 
rded the colonists as being an un- 
grateful set of beings who accepted the 
parental care of the motherland as a mat- 
ter of course and did not manifest a suffi- 
cient readiness to furnish their due pro- 
portion of men and money. The colon- 
ists were apt to maintain that Great Brit- 
ain’s final success was chiefly owing to 
their own prowess and self-sacrifice, while 
the British were equally apt to overlook 
whatever share the colonists took in the 
conflict and to dwell upon the amount of 
blood .and treasure it cost as being ex- 
pended by unaided Great Britain solely 
for the benefit of her ungrateful children. 
In truth, there is much to be said for 
both sides, and Mr. Bradley has given the 
British view with unusual care to be per- 
fectly fair to the Colonies. In this he al- 
most equals Lord Otto Trevelyan, whose 
account of the “ War of the American 
Revolution” may be esteemed as a full 
justification of the revolt of the Colonies. 
No tribute to Washington could be 
finer or more discriminating than that of 
Mr. Bradley, while he has but little praise 
for Washington’s co-colonists of Vir- 
ginia and Pennsylvania : 
“who were quietly staying at home by thou- 
sands, unstirred by feelings of patriotism or ven- 
geance, and apparently untouched by the clash of 
arms and the ordinary martial instincts of youth.” 
He contrasts this strange inertness 
with the conduct of 
‘the Massachusetts of that day, who alone sent 
to the front ten or fifteen thousand close-fisted 
farmers, men whose labor was their daily bread, 
and whose absence from the homestead was, for 
the most part, a serious matter. . . . Massa- 
chusetts had pledged her credit to the extent of 
half a million sterling, a heavy burden on her 
finances. ; Connecticut was but little be- 
hind, while New Hampshire sent one in three of 
her adult males to the field.” 
Pitt had applied to the Colonies to fur- 
nish twenty thousand men. Of these, 
the three Colonies already mentioned 
with New York and New Jersey “ re- 
sponded with an actual force of 17,480 
men, 7,000 of whom were supplied by 
Massachusetts.” This is a good show- 
ing, and it may be mentioned that the 
Proportions were very similar to those in 
the family quarrel two decades later,” 
when the men who had studied war and 
learned the weak points of those with 
whom they had fought side by side 
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through the victories and defeats of the 
(practically) nine years of the French 
and Indian war, put the knowledge they 
had thus acquired to very effective use. 

In his story of Braddock’s defeat, Mr. 
Bradley seeks to lighten the verdict 
which has so long pronounced that ill- 
fated General’s incompetence, impru- 
dence and arrogant refusal to accept ad- 
vice from Provincials to be the principal, 
if not the sole cause, of the British loss, 
but we cannot see that the new position 
has been proven. This generation may 
well judge Braddock more _lenient- 
ly than did his own, but we fear he must 
still be held to be the obstinate inviter of 
misfortunes for which even his bravery 
and undoubted sincerity of purpose could 
not atone. 

Concerning the lack of comprehension 
of American character and conditions 
evinced by the British officials and army 
officers of the time, Mr. Bradley makes 
some very just observations. Both the 
Government and the people of Great Brit- 
ain failed to recognize the fact that dur- 
ing the one hundred and fifty odd years 
that had elapsed since the planting of her 
infant colonies at different points the col- 
onists had had to contend with conditions 
as far as possible from those of the land 
they had left. They were still Britons in 
character, as well as in allegiance, but 
that character had been operated upon 
and modified by all sorts of influences 
which differed from those of the old 
home land as much as, perhaps even more 
than those of the Transvaal of to-day dif- 
fer from those of any civilized country in 
Europe. Practically the three thousand 
miles of Atlantic Ocean were more than 
equal to a double voyage around the 
world to-day, so the old home influences 
were more difficult of transmission and 
the new surroundings all tended toward 
increase of individuality, toward making 
each person, man or woman, more self- 
reliant, self-helpful ; self-confident, even, 
it has been hinted by friends more truth- 
ful than gracious. This the English Gov- 
ernors and officers were slow to recog- 
nize, and were slower to asknowledge the 
value which these qualities possess. 


“To put a British Major of one-and-twenty 
who had never seen a shot tired in battle, over a 
Colonel of veterans, like Winslow,” 


or over George Washington 
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‘an officer of ‘attested ability, though himself 
not over twenty-five,” 

would never have been atttempted by 
wise men, and but for the self-restraint 
and devotion of the best of the Provin- 
cials, “ would have resulted in disband- 
ing the whole of the Colonial troops.” 
The resentments planted by this lack of 
common sense and common politeness 
and material by many other acts of super- 
fluous snobbery, grew with weed-like ra- 
pidity, and were among the uncounted 
causes which eventuated in the rending 
asunder of the old ties between the 
mother and the daughter lands. 

There are many finely descriptive and 
some really eloquent passages scattered 
through these pages, but there are evi- 
dences of too hasty composition and some 
atrocious blunders of phraseology which 
a careful proof reading would have cor- 


rected. 
J 


History of British India * 


TuIs second volume brings the history 
of India down from the overthrow of the 
English in the Spice Islands in 1623 to 
the union of the old and new companies 
under the Earl of Godolphin’s award 
September 29th, 1708. 

At his sudden death almost exactly one 
year ago, Sir William. Hunter “had 
opened the last words of Chapter VIII.” 
His original scheme was to end the work 
with Clive’s decisive victory at Planey in 
1757. This date was several times 
changed, but at his death Sir William 
left material enough for a new chapter to 
carry the work on to the Earl Godolphin’s 
award. This Chapter VIII has been 
completed by the editor, Mr. P. E. Rob- 
erts, with the aid of Lady Hunter: The 
catalog of Sir William’s works on India 
includes “ The Annals of Rural Bengal,” 
with ‘‘Orissa” as its second and third vol- 
umes; “The Life of the Earl Mayo,” 
“The Indian Musalmans” and “ The 
Imperial Gazetteer of India” in fourteen 
imperial volumes. One of those works 
is in the seventh edition, none has had a 
less sale than two editions. “ The Indian 
Empire,” of which the present volume is 
the continuation, is a model of direct sim- 





* A History or Britiso Invia. By Sir William Wilson 
Hunter, K.C S.J, M.A., LL D,, a vice-president of the 
Royal Astatic Society, Vol. 11. Longmans, Green & Co , 
New York. 8yo, pp 419. $5.00, ‘ i & 
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plicity and comprehensive statement. 
The subject has never before been pre- 
sented in so intelligible and satisfactory a 
form. We are reminded in every page 
that the authority for all this compact in- 
formation is the indefatigable scholar 
who compiled the fourteen volumes of 
“The Imperial Gazetteer of India.” The 
present volume carries the history 
through the troubled reign of the Stuarts, 
the Commonwealth, the Restoration, 
down to the re-establishment of consti- 
tutional freedom under William and 
Mary. The general view presented of 
the history is far more dignified and im- 
pressive that the late Professor Seeley’s, 
for example, who believed that India was 
England’s luck, and had been acquired 
blindly. Nothing is finer in the book 
than the exposition of Cromwell’s Indian 
policy. We give one example: “He 
found the English in the East struggling, 
humiliated and in despair. He left them 
with their future assured. He was the 
first ruler of England who realized that 
the India trade was no private preserve 
of the sovereign and his nominees, but a 
concern of the nation, to be maintained by 
national diplomacy and defended by the 
national arms. His union of ‘conflicting 
Anglo-Indian interests in 1657 antici- 
pated the great Parliamentary fusion of 
those interests fifty years later. | Under 
his charter the East India Company 
transformed itself from a feeble relic of 
the medieval trade-guild into the vig- 
orous forerunner of the modern Joint 
Stock Company. A large and contin- 
uous capital, always capable of automatic 
increase, took the place of a succession of 
uncertain subscriptions, each of them in- 
tended to be dissolved at the end of a few 


years.” 
a 


Some Views of Evolution.* 


THE first of these treatises aims to pre- 
sent to students a review of the subject 
of evolution as it stands to-day, forty 
years after Darwin’s book startled the 
world. As the-author points out, the 
discussion of the subject has now pas 
into the hands of men who have been 
*TuHe Metuop or Evotution, By H. W. Conn, New 
York: G. P Putnam’s Sons. $2.00. 

AppLiep Evo.uTion. By Marion D. Shuther. -Boston. 
Eugene F. Endicott. $1.00, 


Tue Eruics or Evotution By James Thompson Bixby. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. $1.25, 
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born and brought up in the light of the 
new doctrine, and who have had no tra- 
ditions or preconceptions to hamper 
them. Hence the occasion for abstract 
and speculative discussion has passed, 
and the attention of naturalists will be 
hereafter directed to the accumulation of 
facts rather than to the application of 
theories. Professor Conn explains the 
progress than has been made in various 
lines, devoting attention especially to the 
theory of heredity propounded by Weis- 
mann, and to the subject of variation. 
We cannot follow him in this examina- 
tion, but we can praise the masterful man- 
ner in which he develops his subject, and 
the lucidity of style which makes his ex- 
position attractive even to the unscien- 
tific reader. 

Mr. Shuther treats evolution from the 
religious point of view, accepting its 
truth fully and frankly, and spiritualiz- 
ing, not to say glorifying, its meaning. 
His book is made up from Sunday even- 
ing lectures delivered in his church at 
Minneapolis, and retains much of the 
form of direct address. Its value is rather 
thetorical than scientific, but as the man- 


uscript was submitted to Mr. John Fiske 
and received his approval, we may as- 
sume that the doctrine is scientifically or- 


thodox. The-.style is somewhat flowery 
and rhapsodical, but it rises at times to 
eloquence. 

Mr. Bixby’s work is a second edition 
of “ The Crisis in Morals,” under which 
title he considered the effect of the doc- 
trine of evolution on ethics. Much of it 
consists of a criticism of the views main- 
tamed by Herbert Spencer in the “Data 
of Ethics,” views of which the world has 
perhaps heard sufficient. Incidentally, 
the utilitarian theory, and in general 
all hedonistic theories, are repudiated. 
Pleasures and pains, the author contends, 
ate not ends, but incidents or means to 
the higher evolution of life. The source 
of moral principles is found in “ the fun- 
damental unity of life and the normal re- 
lations of man in society.” Progress, in- 
deed life itself, implies pressure toward 
larger and higher existence; its purpose 
s the unfolding of higher consciousness. 
“The supreme end of a moral being is 
the realization of his true and nobler self 
by the highest possible development of 
his spiritual personality.” These propo- 
‘tions are familiar enough, but are 
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gracefully stated by Mr. Bixby, and in 
moderate compass. The objective foun- 
dation of ethics is found in the connec- 
tion of the individual, with “the infi- 
nite world-organism, which is the body 
of God.” Evolution ‘thus becomes an 
aspect or phase of theology, and it is cer- 
tainly as compatible with religion as any 
other form of philosophy. We may men- 
tion that this essay has been thought 
worthy of translation by Japanese schol- 
ars, and it is easy to see that it might at- 
tract a follower of Buddha. 


& 


Surveys Historic AND ECONOMIC. 
By W. J. Ashley. (Longmans, Green 
& Co., New York. $3.00.) In this vol- 
ume of about 450 pages, Professor Ash- 
ley has gathered five and forty of his pa-. 
pers, which, with half a dozen excep- 
tions, have appeared during the last 
eleven years in different reviews and 
journals. Many of these papers are brief 
notices of books, bearing, it is true, the 
marks of the author’s scholarship, and 
exhibiting the polished style of which he 
is master, but like spent cartridge-shells 
of past rather than future value. Never- 
theless, as the character of Professor 
Ashley’s studies is such as to interest 
only historical scholars, it is, perhaps, 
well to furnish such readers with a tol- 
erably complete edition of his minor pub- 
lications. They are of such merit as de- 
serves a somewhat better fate than burial 
in the files of the periodicals. To stu- 
dents of economic history, it is necessary 
for us to say more of this collection of 
essays; and the subjects treated as well 
as the refinements of scholarship which 
are displayed are altogether too technical 
to make it proper to commend the book 
to ordinary readers. The only exception 
to be made is in the case of the two es- 
says on the legislation by which Eng- 
land undertook to regulate the commerce 
of the American colonies, and the prac- 
tice of smuggling to which these col- 
onies resorted. The views here ex- 
pressed are of interest on account of their 
conflict with the traditions which Amer- 
icans have inherited ; but the controversy 
appeals only to antiquarians. 


THE Tora oF Moses: BEING A CrItT- 
ICAL STUDY OF DEUTERONOMY; ITs SEP- 
ARATION INTO Two CopiEs OF THE 
Tora; A REFUTATION oF HIGHER CritI- 
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cism. By William Wallace Martin. 
(Publishing House of the M. E. Church, 
South.) The title of this book is some- 
what misleading. It is called a “ Refu- 
tation of Higher Criticism.” It is an at- 
tempted refutation of the prevailing high- 
er criticism by substituting for it another 
higher criticism. The author recognizes 
the general truth of the claims of the crit- 
ics as to the composition of Deuteron- 
omy, its contradictions, etc., but rejects 
entirely the explanations given by them. 
Instead of that he elaborates a startling 
theory which saves the Mosaic author- 
ship. It is that an original Mosaic docu- 
ment came to exist in two different 
forms; that these two recensions have 
been consolidated by an editor into a sin- 
gle treatise, and a task of the book is to 
reconstruct the original two recensions 
and place them side by side. But there 
is left over a preface and some other mis- 
cellaneous matter which he finds belong 
to the original of the three preceding 
books of the Pentateuch. It is a sign of 
generous progress that a book which 
yields so much to the critics and simply 
substitutes another theory for theirs, 
Mosaic to be sure, should be published 
by so conservative a house as the South- 
ern Methodist Publishing House. We 
do not by any means venture to accept 
the author’s theory, which he has elab- 
orated after very long study. To our 
mind it would be, to say the least, quite 
as subjective as that more usually ac- 
cepted ; but the originality and labor ex- 
pended upon the study of Deuteronomy 
deserve abundant credit. 


AMERICA’S EcoNnoMICc SUPREMACY. 
By Brooks Adams. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $1.25.) A _ col- 
lection of essays, written and published 
at different times between August, 1898, 
and September, 1900. A likeness of 
theme connects them sufficiently to war- 
rant putting them together under an in- 
clusive title. That theme, however, is 
quite as much the decay of England as it 
is the economic supremacy of America. 
A bad case is made out for England. Her 
failure in colonial government, as in- 
stanced in Jamaica; her inefficiency in 
arms, as witnessed in South Africa, and 
her decline in trade and manufacturing, 
as shown in her lessening exports, is set 
forth in strong colors—too strong, in 
fact, for ready credence. The battle of 
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Colenso is treated in particular detail to 
support the author’s contention of a low- 
ering of British stamina, a readiness to 
quail under stout resistance, unlike the 
examples displayed on the Heights of 
Abraham, at Bunker Hill and at Water- 
loo. Against these instances of national 
degeneracy the author puts the record of 
America in her own industrial centers, in 
the markets of the Orient, and at Manila, 
El Caney and San Juan. In a strikingly 
picturesque passage he traces the shift- 
ing of trade supremacy from Ninevah 
and Babylon, through a long list of once- 
famous cities, to the English metropolis. 
Now even that supremacy is threatened, 
he maintains, and the likeliest candidate 
for the honor is New York. An Anglo- 
Saxon alliance would assure that end, but 
there is a factor at work which may bring 
about a totally different result. Com- 
mand of the Oriental markets, either by 
arms or facility of access, has always 
determined the location of the commercial 
capital of the world; should Russia, 
therefore, overrun China, that capital 
would move east from London instead of 
west. The book is a conspicuously able 
one, and is certain to be widely read. 
PuiLip VICKERS FITHIAN: Journal 
and Letters, 1767-1774. Student at 
Princeton College, 1770-1772; Tutor at 
Nomini Hall in Virginia, 1773, 1774 
Edited for the Princeton Historical As- 
sociation by John Rogers Williams. 
8vo, pp. xxi, 302. (The University Li- 
brary, Princeton, N. J.) Mr. Fithian 
was a native of New Jersey, a student at 
Princeton College, and a candidate for 
the Presbyterian ministry. At the ad- 
vice of President Witherspoon he ac- 
cepted, three years before the Declara- 
tion of Independence, an invitation to 
serve for a year as tutor in the family of 
a very wealthy Virginia planter, Colonel 
Robert Carter. The diary is of great in- 
terest, as giving a remarkable view of the 
social life of the time, with its generally 
moral, as yet free, social conditions, its 
horse-races, balls and slavery. The 
young tutor freely criticises the aristo- 
cratic type of life as contrasted with that 
in New Jersey, is shocked at the bibulous 
rector of a neighboring church, and—all 
in his secret journal—threatens the ven- 
geance of God on the cruelties of slav- 
ery. Yet he unstintingly admires his pa- 
tron and patroness, and is delighted with 
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the Virginian scetiety and agriculture. 
But the character of the young men does 
not generally approve itself to the young 
theologian. Referring to a fight to 
come off one day between “ four young 
fellows,” he says: 


“ The cause of battles I have not yet known; 
I suppose either that they are lovers, and one 
has, in jest or reality, in some way supplanted 
the other; or has in a merry bout called him a 
lubber, or a thick skull, or a buckskin, or a 
Scotchman, or perhaps one had mislaid the 
other’s hat, or knocked a peach out of his 
hand, or offered him a dram. without wiping 
the mouth of the bottle. All of these, and ten 
thousand more quite as trifling, and ridiculous, 
are accepted as just causes of immediate quar- 
rels, in which every diabolical stratagem for 
mastery is allowed and practiced; of bruising, 
kicking, scratching, pinching, biting, butting, 
tripping, throttling, gouging, cursing, dismem- 
bering, howling, etc. This spectacle (so loath- 
some and horrible!) generally is attended with 
a crowd of people!” 


He imagines that such brutes must have 
been generated “by an intermixture of 
the meaner kind of devils with prostitute 
monkeys.” Some horrible barbarities of 


slavery he describes, as well as their 
scanty fare, and concludes: 


“The ill treatment which this unhappy part 
of mankind receives here would almost justi- 
fy them in any desperate attempt for gaining 
that civility and plenty which, tho denied them, 
is here commonly bestowed on horses! ” 

THE UNITED STATES IN THE ORIENT. 
The Nature of the Economic Problem. 
By Charles A. Conant. (Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Com- 
pany. 1.25.) The author has woven 
this little book from seven magazine ar- 
ticles written in the past two years. To 
those who belong to his school of political 
economy most of his conclusions will be 
acceptable, but to the followers of other 
schools of sociologic thought many of his 
declarations will not appeal. Even ac- 
cepting all his premises, the contents of 
the book do not answer to the title. The 
Orient includes Japan, Korea, China, In- 
dia, the Dutch East Indies and Siberia, 
hot to speak of the smaller and more 
Western territories. In all of these the 
United States has begun to find markets 
and to exert a strong commercial inter- 
est. This influence is growing very rap- 
idly, and according to consuls, travelers 
and merchants its future is to witness 
startling proportions, but of this Mr. Co- 
nant leaves almost everything to be in- 
ferred. As a collection of able essays 
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the work may be highly commended, but 
as an economic study of the United 
States in the Orient it is a disappoint- 
ment to the many admirers of the scholar- 
ly author. 

A Srupy or CuristiAN MIssIoNs. 
By William Newton Clarke, D.D. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25.) We 
hear a great deal in these days about the 
science, very little about the theory, of 
missions, just as what is called institu- 
tional Christianity, is, with many, super- 
seding creedal Christianity. At the 
same time the great questions of the mis- 
sionary motive, principle and object are 
constantly coming up, and there are not 
a few who deny the reasonableness, even 
the necessity for missions. As a matter 
of fact many of the older conceptions 
have passed away. . Few to-day look 
upon the entire non-Christian world as 
going down to inevitable and immediate 
perdition, or regard the non-Christian 
religions as purely devices of Satan, if 
there be a Satan, and the inference, that 
while foreign missions are unquestion- 
ably philanthropic, they are not neces- 
sary, and in some cases not even advan- 
tageous, is not always easily refuted by 
those who deny it. Professor Clarke has 
done a real service to the cause, not mere- 
ly of missions, but of aggressive Chris- 
tianity in this book. He does not shut - 
his eyes to the changed conditions, nor 
does he waver in his faith, and, what is 
more, he gives a reason for his faith. He 
shows that Christianity is essentially 
missionary in its character, and that mis- 
sions find their motive in the. essen- 
tials of Christianity: (1) love to God, 
in Christ; (2) love to men; (3) the tre- 
mendous need. This motive is, however, 
spiritual, and must be spiritually dis- 
cerned—a fact which is too often ig- 
nored, and which makes manifest the 
close connection between missions and 
spiritual life in the Church. With this 
for a basis Dr. Clarke discusses in a mas- 
terly way the field of missions, their re- 
lation to non-Christian religions, organ- 
ization for missionary purposes, denom-. 
inations in missions, and then reviews the 
present crisis and need and the out- 
look. It is not a treatise on missions, for 
it leaves untouched several important top- 
ics. It is just what it claims to be—a 
study of missions, and, as such, it is most 
inspiring and helpful. 
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THe Private Lire or Kinc Epwarp 
VII. By a Member of the Household. 
(New York: D. Appleton & Co.) A 
pleasant account of the life and habits of 
the Prince of Wales before his accession 
to the throne. The author naturally por- 
trays the Prince as a model of the highest 
honor and broadest intellect. It is easy 
to condemn this gloating over the gor- 
geous circumstances of royalty as puerile, 
but such a form of curiosity is almost 
universal, and perhaps, if rightly consid- 
ered, justifiable. Certainly in the pres- 
ent volume the glitter and pomp of the 
picture are made, subordinate to the por- 
trait of a kindly and noble-hearted gen- 
tleman. 


THE Movinc FIncer Writes. By 
Grace Denio Litchfield. (New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. ! $1.25.) In this 
story the author is analytical rather than 
dramatic, preferring to bring about her 
effects by quiet and silent means. She 
makes a study of a sad case which in the 
end leaves a shadow of horror. It is the 
tragedy of an inherited periodic insanity. 
The study is gruesome to a degree and 
makes what we feel is not very whole- 
some reading; but the author’s handling 
of the subject is admirably reserved and 
quite free from any taint of sensational 
influence. It is a thoroughly well writ- 
ten story. 


Moments WitTH Art. 
tions in Prose and Verse. For Lovers of 
Art. (Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
$1.00.) The pieces of verse and prose 
brought together in this little book have 
been selected with taste from the writings 
of a great many well-known authors. It 
is literature of art, about art and artists, 
expressed in a great variety of styles and 
many points of view. Such a selection 
has its value as a source of intellectual 
and critical stimulation. 


At Start ano Finisu. By William 
Lindsay. (Boston: Small, Maynard & 
Company.” $1.25.) These sketches have 
been worked over, in part, and some new 

matter has been added, thus practically 
making a new book with the author’s 
“ Cinder-Path Tales ” for foundation. It 
is a bright and readable collection of sport 
sketches, sometimes a trifle “ sporty,” but 
in the main full of wholesome manliness 
and genuine out-of-doors spirit. We 
pass it on with a good word. 


Short Selec- 
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Winston CuurcHILL’s next novel will be 
entitled “ The Crisis,” and Maurice Hewlett’s 
“The Tuscan Crown.” 


....L. C. Page & Co., of Boston, have just 
brought out “ The Devil’s Plough,” by Anna 
Farquhar, author of “Her Boston Experi- 
ences.” 


....A new edition of the “ Life of Queen 
Victoria,” by R. R. Holmes, librarian to the 
late Queen, containing new features, is to be 
brought out by Longmans, Green & Co. 


.... The New England Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, at Boston, has extended the time to June 
Ist, 1901, in which original musical composi- 
tions can be received for the $1,000 in prizes. 


....Those who want to know everything 
about “ hedges, windbreaks, shelters and live 
fences,” should read E. P. Powell’s latest book 
on the subject published by the Orange Judd 
Company, of New York. 


....Life never prints a bad _ illustration. 
Therefore the republication in large book form 
of C. Allan Gilbert’s illustrations from that 
bright little weekly is worth the doing. The 
book is entitled “ Overheard in the Withing- 
ton Family.” 


....The Philippine Information Society is 
an organization for the purpose of distributing 
“impartial and correct information” upon 
Philippine affairs. It has already published 
five pamphlets, and is issued from 12 Otis 
Place, Boston. 


....It was natural that the phenomenal suc- 
cess of “In His Steps” should inspire others 
to take up similar lines, and in “ Our Master's 
Church,” by Elmer Allan Bess, F. Tennyson 
Neely, we have an interesting and suggestive 
parable of church life and work. 


....Eltweed Pomeroy, who has taken upon 
himself the editorship of the Direct Legisla- 
tion Record for several years, resigns with 
the next issue. His work has been largely a 
labor of love, and the cause of the “ Initiative 
and the Referendum” owes him more than it 
can well repay. 


....There is both fitness and unfitness in a 
biography by a relative. Especially is this true 
of such a man as Lord Tennyson, and when 
one as sympathetic and yet as discriminating as 
Robert F. Horton, the well-known English 
Congregational minister, takes the son’s mem- 
oir, and, so to speak, summarizes it and pre- 
sents it from a little different standpoint, he 
does a kindness to the busy reader. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., in publishing it ($2.00), share m 
the favor. 


....There is probably no greater cause for 
denominational hostility than denominational 
ignorance, hence nothing conduces more 10 
genuine Christian union than increased infor- 
mation. Whether one believes in Universalism 
or not, it is well to understand it, and in no 
way can it be better understood than in the 
life of such well-known examples as Dr. and 
Mr. Thomas J. Sawyer, written by Rr. Rich- 
ard Eddy, and published by the Universalist 
Publishing House, Boston ($2.00). 
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The Philippines and Cuba 


Nor until the closing days. of the re- 
cent session was action taken by Congress 
in response to the demand for legislation 
concerning the establishment of civil gov- 
ernments in the Philippines and in Cuba. 
The Senate—if not also the House—had 
been disposed to shirk its duty with re- 
spect to the Filipinos. At the beginning 
of the session the Spooner bill, vesting in 
the President the civil power which has 
since been given to him, was displaced by 
the Ship Subsidy bill. The days con- 
sumed in controversy over that measure 
—now, we hope, consigned to merited 
oblivion—might better have been used in 
perfecting a scheme of government to be 
applied to the’ Philippines whenever the 
situation should be ripe for it. The ear- 
nest appeal of the Taft Commission and 
of the leaders of the growing peace party 
reached Washington when the time re- 
maining was insufficient for any legisla- 
tion except that delegation of civil power 
which has now been accomplished. But 
the power was not granted until certain 
Senators had permitted themselves to 
shudder at their own pictures of a dread- 
ful despotism under the rule of the Pres- 
ident in those distant islands. We believe 
the American people are weary of this 
silly talk about the President’s desire to 
play the despot and dictator. It.should 
be laid away with that “ imperial crown ” 
and some other tinsel stage “ properties ” 
of the last campaign. We were disap- 
pointed to see Mr. Hoar leading the op- 
ponents of the Philippine amendment in 
denunciation of the “ despotism, undilut- 
ed, unchecked,” alleged to be established 
by it, and encouraging those who are 
moved, mainly by partisan hostility, to 
assert that the real purpose of the Presi- 
dent and his Cabinet and other men rep- 
resenting the majority party in the Unit- 
ed States is to rob the Filipinos of their 
lands and mineral wealth. 

_ There were attached to this grant of 
civil power conditions that, we fear, must 
njuriously restrict the use of it. Judge 
Taft pointed out that power to grant rail- 


road franchises, survey and sell public 
lands and give titles for mining rights 
was greatly needed for the pacification 
and development of the islands. The op- 
ponents of the amendment, nearly all of 
whom desire that the Government’s pol- 
icy in the Philippines shall be unsuccess- 
ful, have now induced Congress to for- 
bid the “sale or lease or other disposi- 
tion” of any part of the public lands, or 
of mining rights therein. This we be-. 
lieve to be an unfortunate prohibition. 
It had for its sole warrant the assumption 
that the President and-Judge Taft were 
plotting to assist the mysterious “ syndi- 
cates,” existing chiefly in the morbid im- 
aginations of the Pettigrews of Congress, 
in the nefarious work of stealing every- 
thing in the islands that has value. This 
idea must, we think, seem ridiculous to 
any one endowed with a sense of humor. 
There is also a condition that all fran- 
chises—and these must not be granted 
unless they are “ clearly necessary for the 
immediate government of the islands” 
and cannot “without great public mis- 
chief ” be postponed—shall terminate one 
year after the establishment of the pro- 
jected permanent civil government. This 
must tend to prevent that investment of 
capital in railroads and other public im- 
provements which the Commission re- 
gards as something much to be desired. 
Indeed, it was to such investment and 
such improvements that Judge Taft and 
his associates looked for great help in 
their work of pacifying the country and 
establishing civil rule. We may be sure 
that the President will use his grant of 
power wisely; but we fear Congress has 
withheld from the islands the full advan- 
tage of a policy suited to their present 
needs. If it could not feel sure that the 
President would be honest, why did it 
not exert its own power in perfecting 
legislation for the disposal of public lands 
and mines and franchises in the Philip- 
pines? It has piayed the role of the dog 
in the manger, and thus deferred the so- 
lution of the Filipino problem. 

At last accounts the elected representa- 
tives of the Cuban people were still disir: 
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clined to accept the conditions which are 
virtually imposed by the instructions 
given to the President by Congress at his 
own suggestion. We believe that the in- 
terests of both tne people of Cuba and the 
people of the United States would be pro- 
moted if these conditions should be cheer- 
fully accepted in Havana. . The accept- 
ance of them would substantially be an 
acknowledgment of rights which we 
should exercise, in the absence of any for- 
mal agreement, if misgovernment or 
chronic revolution on the island, or an at- 
tempted interference with Cuban affairs 
by foreign Powers, should call for such 
action. For example, we should inter- 
vene, and have a clear right to do so, if in- 
tervention should be required for the 
safety and comfort of our own people. It 
is better, however, that our right should 
be cheerfully recognized by Cuba. The 
situation is not devoid of difficulties. We 
must not, and cannot afford to, forget the 
resolution of 1898. On the other hand, 
we are under obligations to the Cubans 
and to our own country, imposed by the 
Paris Treaty and our moral sense. The 
Cubans ought not to be driven by force to 
accept the conditions enumerated by Con- 
gress. Such action would not be consist- 
ent with the resolution of 1898; it would 
also be inexpedient, because it would fill 
the hearts of the Cubans with bitterness 
against the United States for a genera- 
tion. 

Our Government has erred in assum- 
ing for some time past that the Cubans 
must know what kind of an agreement 
was desired. So far as we know, no 
statement of the views of the President 
as to those “ relations ” which were men- 
tioned in the order for the Convention 
was given to the Cuban delegates until 
their constitution was completed. Such 
a course would have been appropriate if 
the people in question had been Ameri- 
cans living, let us say, in Nova Scotia; it 
was not suited to the inhabitants of this 
Spanish island. If a more reasonable 
course had been taken, we might now see 
the Convention willingly accepting all the 
conditions which Congress has set forth. 
Our suggestion some weeks ago was that 
the delegates should be invited to visit 
Washington as the guests of the nation, 
for a frank and friendly conference. We 
regret that provision for a friendly under- 
standing was not made in that or some 
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other way; but-it is not too late now for 
commissions and conferences. We should 
try now to make the Cubans see that our 
position is a reasonable one, and that we 
do not want to deprive them of their lib- 
erty or their island. If then they persist 
in rejecting some of the conditions, we 
should take what they grant and not com- 
pel them to accept the entire list. We can 
better afford to enforce the Monroe doc- 
trine without their assistance, and to in- 
tervene without their invitation if inter- 
vention shall be required, than to excite 
their undying enmity by harsh coercion, 
and at the same time to break the promise 
with which we began the war with Spain. 


& 


A Quadrennium of President 
McKinley. 


A SECOND term of service as President 
of the United States gives Mr. McKin- 
ley the opportunity of putting the crown 
of accomplishment on work well begun. 
Such a privilege was granted to Wash- 
ington, but was denied to Lincoln. After 
securing the independence of the nation 
President Washington inaugurated con- 
stitutional government in his first term, 
and then, in a second term, settled and 
fixed its permanence. President Lin- 
coln carried the country through the next 
great crisis of its Civil War, but the task 
of reconstruction had to be taken up by 
other hands. The third great epoch in 
the history of the United States occurred 
under President McKinley. It was not 
the mere Spanish War—that was little— 
it was the acquisition, unanticipated but 
forced upon us, and courageously ac- 
cepted, of territory which gave us 
not only the paramount control of the 
West Indies, but the possession of the 
central islands of the Pacific and of the 
fertile and populous Philippines, thus 
fronting the nation to the east instead of 
the west, and putting upon us multiplied 
responsibilities for the future welfare of 
the world. The act of acquisition was 
accomplished in Mr. McKinley’s first ad- 
ministration. His second administra- 
tion gives him the magnificent oppor- 
tunity to make this expansion an ad- 
vantage to this country and a grand 
blessing to the people of the territories 
we have acquired. 

It is solely for the Spanish War and 
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its results that Mr. McKinley’s first ad- 
ministration will be remembered. Noth- 
ing else of importance has occurred. 
Even the Chinese troubles would have 
been a passing incident. The President 
told Spain, after warnings that had lasted 
many years, that the disturbances in 
Cuba must come to an end. As kindly 
neighbors to Cuba, under the obligation 
of our sympathies and our interests, we 
were obliged to insist on such reforms 
in government as would give peace. 
Spain gaily chose war, and in a few 
months had lost her navy, her army, and 
all her colonies. A more pitiable col- 
lapse of a once great empire is hardly 
known to history. The war in the-Phil- 
ippines dragged on; for the people would 
not believe our purpose was to give them 
self-government under our protection. 
They knew only Spanish rulc, and sup- 
posed our rule would be like that of 
Spain. But, after a longer time than 
was perhaps necessary, organized oeppo- 
sition has come to an end, and just as 
rapidly as possible civil government is 
being established, and peaceful condi- 
tions are being restored. The first stage, 
that of war, ends with President Mc- 
Kinley’s first administration, and with 
his second begins the work of recon- 
struction. ; 
Admirably as Mr. McKinley has done 
his work during these four years, it 
would be too much to call him a com- 
manding statesman. He is not a man 
like Bismarck, who by the positiveness 
of his convictions or his purpose would 
dominate and control the policy of the 
country. We may dismiss the extremes 
of character attributed to him_by his 
enemies, who in one breath call him a 
tyrant and at the next a mere tool of 
party, with his ear listening on the 
ground. The fact is that he is a man 
of admirable purpose, of balanced judg- 
ment, who has surrounded himself with 
sensible advisers, who will yield rather 
than antagonize his party, who avoids 
rather than courts responsibility, and who 
can accomplish most by seeming to fol- 
low public opinion and to obey the will 
of Congress. We have not described a 
statesman of the first rank, but a fine 
statesman of the second rank. He es- 
capes the fate of Mr. Cleveland, whose 
conscientious and bullheaded statesman- 
ship was constantly bucking into failure. 
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Mr. McKinley’s second administration 
is almost certain to be a success. It 
cannot be as brilliant as his first, for there 
will be no great battles, and no acqui- 
sition of territory bigger than the island 
of St: Thomas. But his Cabinet, with 
one exception, will remain, and he will 
have a Republican Congress. There will 
be no important domestic problems to be 
settled, only questions of colonial policy. 
We may fairly presume that we shall be 
drawn into no further serious trouble 
in China. Our policy there has thus far 
been moderate and prudent. We are 
compelled to submit, as do the other 
Powers, to the will of Russia in Man- 
churia, but further complications are not 
now imminent. Our serious problems are 
in Cuba and the Philippines. We wish 
that the President had been much readier 
to take responsibility about the transfer 
of Cuba to the Cuban people; he has 


‘preferred to leave it to Congress, and 


Congress ‘has done what may give us 
trouble. Our duty now is to keep our 
word, and give Cuba her independence. 
If she refuses to give what we ask, and 
what is better for her as for us, that 
should make no difference; we should 
keep our word and retire. If worst 
comes to worst we can straighten things 
later. We have great faith in the Presi- 
dent’s wisdom, and believe that somehow 
we shall be able to make the terms of 
withdrawal honorable and just to both 
parties. 

But the great test of the President’s 
next term will come in the Philippines. 
Fortunately the fire in his rear will cease. 
Peace being established, and annexation 
settled, the Democrats, and the Republi- 
cans who agree with Senator Hoar and 
Mr. Littlefield, will accept the inevitable, 
as the Whigs did after the annexation of 
Texas. All should agree to establish the 
best kind of government there. Senator 
Hoar is right in saying that we hold our 
new possessions in trust for their inhabi- 
tants. That is the President’s purpose. 
It is for that reason that he put the civil 
rule into the hands of the Taft Commis- 
sion. Congress has now given him full 
legislative and judicial power there. We 
believe, against all ravens of ill omen, 
that he will exercise his power wisely. 
We expect a rapid amelioration of con- 
ditions and greatly enlarged: self-gov- 
ernment. We would: that Hawaii and 
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Porto Rico might come in as States dur- 
ing this quadrennium; we'may have to 
wait ten or twenty years before any 
State governments can be inaugurated 
in the Philippines ; but it must come, for 
we believe in equal human rights, every- 
where, and for all races. 


Jw 


Maurice Thompson's Last Poem. 


THE charming little poem, “ Sappho’s 
Apple,” by the late Maurice Thompson, 
which appeared in our columns of 
February 21st, is noticeable not only 
by virtue of its being the last song we 
shall have from those happy lips and of 
its containing so much of the native del- 
icacy of his peculiar talent; but likewise, 
and in even larger measure, because it so 
felicitously reproduces the Sapphic sen- 
timent, almost “the Sapphic secret,” by 
its delicious blend of two fragments of 
that Lesbian singer whom Plato called 
“the Wise,” and whom Tennyson em- 
phatically styled “ the Poet.” 

These two fragments consist of a cou- 
ple of exquisite similes which, it has al- 
ways seemed to us, ought to be grouped 
amid the Sapphic Remains instead of 
standing detached ; inasmuch as they are 
in the same measure, dactylic hexameter, 
and it was no uncommon thing for a 
Greek poet to pile one simile on another. 
Here is the first: 

Oiov 7d yAvKbparov Epebberat "axpy éx’ body 

*Axpov ér’ ‘axpotatw, AeAdbovro de padudpdrnec, 

Ov pay éxAcAabovr’, ’aA2 ovx édbvavt’ érrixeoBat. 

“ As the sweet-apple blushes upon the high- 
est bough, on the topmost twig of the bough 


which the harvesters overlooked; nay, over- 
looked it not, but were not able to reach it.” 


And the second: 

Olav trav ’vaxivbov év obpeat Toipmevec “avdpec 

Iléo0r xataorei Boor, yanaw 'exiropdiper “avboc. 
* * As on the hills the shepherd men crush un- 
der foot the hyacinth till the flower purples the 
ground.” 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti in 1870 made a 
very pretty combination-translation of 
these five lines into six rimes to which he 
gave the fanciful title, “ One Girl: ” 

“ Like the sweet apple which reddens upon the 
topmost bough— 

Atop on the topmost twig—which the pluck- 

ers forgot, somehow: 


Forgot it not, nay, but got it not, for none 
could get it till now.” 
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“ Like the wild hyacinth flower which on the 
hills is found, 
Which the passing feet of the shepherds for- 
ever tear and wound igh 
Until the purple blossom is trodden into the 
ground.” 


This, it will be seen, does not exactly — 
express the power and perfume of the 
Greek, since the picture in the second is 
not so much the crushing of the flowers 
under the careless feet of the peasants as 
the empurpling of the green hills by the 
act. The color idea is the dominant, just 
as it is in the first simile, contained in 
the verb épetGera, reddens or blushes. We 
take it that these lines were part of an 
epithalamium or nuptial song, and meant 
for illustrations of the blushing of the 
bride. Rossetti separates y4vxbyadov into 
adjective and noun, thus making it a sim- 
ple sweet apple, instead of the special 
fruit, the sweet-apple, a graft of apple on 
quince. This latter term, however, was 
used by the Greek poets as a word of en- 
dearment just as we say that one is “ the 
apple of our eye.” In Sappho’s era, how- 
ever, it is doubtful whether the com- 
pound had currency, and we should lean 
to Rossetti’s opinion as expressed in the 
translation which makes for that simplic- 
ity universally acknowledged to be one 
of the chiefest marks of the Sapphic style. 
Even the very dialect Sappho spoke, the 
Eolic, has a kind of naiveness about it 
in comparison with Attic; nor is this 
alone due to its archaic flavor, the pres- 
ence of the digamma and the absence of 
the rough breathings—4. e., the dropping 
of the # sounds. Whether there was a 
race of Greek cockneys who not only 
dropped them, but stuck them on where 
they ought not to be, is a question, but 
there were Latin cockneys undoubtedly, 
for Catullus, who imitated Sappho in 
some of his odes, rather poorly, too, has 
a satiric fling at a certain person, who 
during travel had acquired cockneyism 
of the additional sort. While it is well- 
nigh impossible to reproduce in our 
tongue the verbal, let alone the ryhth- 
mical, graces and charms of Sappho— 
Psappha really, according to her own 
ZEolic spelling and pronunciation of that 
deathless name—we may fairly say, if 
any modern was fitted by nature to essay 
this task, it surely was Maurice Thomp- 
son, sturdy champion of the romantic and 
spontaneous against that dull realism 
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which by its very limitations becomes ar- 
tificial—formally and minutely true, if 
you will, but essentially false in the white 
splendor of the eternal verities. 


st 
Private Property and Public 
Interest. 


A NEw proof of the exceeding con- 
servatism of American courts in perform- 
ing their endless task of trying to har- 
monize private rights and public policy 
is afforded in the decision of the Massa- 
chusetts Supreme Court, handed down a 
few days ago, in a case contesting the 
constitutional power of the Legislature 
to limit the hight of city buildings. The 
decision adheres strictly to common law 
precedents. 

The Legislature of Massachusetts had 
enacted a statute limiting the hight of 
buildings within certain city limits to 
seventy feet. The action was an out- 
come of the struggle of the most public 
irited citizens of Boston to preserve 
their beautiful Copley Square, with its 
Trinity Church and Public Library, and 
their historic Beacon Street, with its old 
State House dome, from the encroach- 
ments of hideous and dwarfing skyscrap- 
as. The statute allowed petitions for 
damages to be filed if the court should find 
that petitioners were deprived of consti- 
tutional rights. This the court has found ; 
holding that the owner of land is the sole 
proprietor of rights over distance down- 
ward to the center of the earth and up- 
ward to the zenith, according to the old 
‘tommon law notion, and that these rights 
annot be taken from him without com- 
pensation. At the same time, the Court 
firms the principle of eminent domain. 
Real estate in the sky can be condemned 
ty the commonwealth for esthetic pur- 
poses, as real estate on the ground level 
tn be condemned for a railroad. 

Such a decision suggests many inter- 
sting reflections of wider reach than the 
ssue immediately involved in the partic- 
lar case. An important phase of social 
bogress is the gradual delimitation of 
the rights of individuals and the welfare 
ofthe public. With moral progress men 
kar to place the public welfare before 
the individual interest, in their thought 
ind desire. But, in the nature of things, 
the public welfare cannot well be ad- 


vanced by ruthlessly sacrificing individ- 
ual rights, because, after all, society is 
composed of individuals, and social or- 
ganization exists not for the sake of it- 
self, an abstraction, but to promote the 
material and moral well-being of con- 
crete persons. Doubtless it is for this 
reason that, at every stage of social evo- 
lution, two types of thought on law and 
public policy struggle for supremacy ; 
the anarchistic, exalting the individual, 
and the socialistic, exalting the State. 
For this reason also legal decisions hold 
with remarkably little deviation to the 
middle line of compromise. The forces 
of interest and the weight of opinion on 
either side are so nearly in equilibrium 
that little actual change from age to age 
can be made in the practical adjustment 
of the conflicting claims. 

A like result will almost certainly ap- 
pear in the conflicting conduct of private 
real estate owners and municipal cor- 
porations, in view of the Massachusetts 
decision. In the expectation of getting 
substantial damages, in other words, of 
being bought off, landowners in Boston 
will now put forth redoubled efforts to 
make their skyscrapers as objectionable 
as the ingenuity of steel-girder architects 
can conceive. But the counterplay has 
clearly been indicated by the Court, and 
if there is sufficient public spirit and 
enough genuine interest in beauty as an 
essential element of civic life, municipati- 
ties will be able to compel a decent ob- 
servance of sound rules of street devel- 
opment. They have only to resort to the 
proper condemnation proceedings, and 
see to it that the taxes, out of which bills 
must be paid, fall in due proportion upon 
those property owners that undertake to 
amass wealth regardless of the common 
welfare. It is the taxing power which 
always enables society to hold its own 
against the too selfish activity of non- 
social individuals. It is quite unneces- 
sary to deprive the property owner of any 
of his traditional legal rights. Let him 
assert his claim to the bowels of the earth 
and to the infinities of space. If there are 
public spirited citizens who care for sym- 
metry, proportion, beauty, light and air, 
in the vast cities that are to be the chief 
homes of the American people in the 
twentieth century, they can bring public 
opinion to bear upon the problem unti! 
every individual property owner is made 
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to respect others as himself and to fur- - 


ther the common good of all. 
Ss 


A ‘Noble Trust. 


Mr. SYLVESTER Baxter, in The Re- 
view of Reviews, calls our attention to 
the: fact that Massachusetts has estab- 
lished a trust to which there can be no 
possible objection. He terms it “A 
Trust in Natural Beauty.” Massa- 
‘ chusetts about ten years ago created a 
board of trustees of Public Reserva- 
tions. The official duty of this board 
was to acquire by purchase or by gift, to 
the value of one million of dollars, real 
estate, that for its peculiar natural 
beauty: seemed worthy to be kept in the 
name and for the benefit of the public. 
What this board has already accom- 
plished almost surpasses belief. In its 
first year of existence Mrs. Fanny Fos- 
ter Tudor, of Stoneham, conveyed to the 
board, as a memorial of her. daughter 
Virginia, a piece of woodland wilderness 
of, about twenty acres—a noble park of 
hemlock and pine bordering a_ stony 
brook. Soon after Mr. Joseph Story 
Fay transferred to the board a tract of 
seventy-one acres, which he had himself 
purchased for the purpose of preserving 
it from desecration. This property con- 
sisted of. woodland and pasture, includ- 
ing also two delightfully situated ponds. 
Mr. August Hemenway, of Canton, soon 
after made over several hundred acres 
along the Neponset River and the Blue 
Hills. This was but the beginning of a 
work that has gone on steadily, placing 
plots of both scenic and historic interest, 
in charge of the board.. Among these 
are Monument Mountain in the towns of 
Stockbridge and Great Barrington; and 
Mount. Anne Park, a tract of fifty acres 
of woodland, on. the granite hights of 
_Cape Ann. The work done by the State 
has stimulated towns to secure posses- 
sion of specially fine tracts of woodland, 
or rocky glens, and lakes, and moun- 
tains. . Perhaps the grandest achieve- 
ment of all-has been the acquisition of old 
Greylock in the Berkshires, and Mount 
Wachusett in the center. of the State. 
We recall several small. but delightful 
reservations which owners will not per- 
mit to be desecrated; but which are not 
safe in case of the death of these public 
spirited citizens. ' 
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The example set by Massachusetts has 
gone beyond the State, and is likely to 
spread through the whole country. It is 
even claimed that it has been a stimulant 
to the establishment of a National Trust 
in England, for the preservation of his- 
toric places of interest. It will give spe- 
cial pleasure to those who have traveled 
among the White Mountains of New 
Hampshire to know that the Appala- 
chian Club has secured a right to ac- 
quire and hold in trust places of peculiar 
beauty and interest in that State. New 
England has. lost irreparably by allowing 
its noblest hills to be denuded of forests, 
and its grandest glens to be turned into 
gutters for spring floods. But Pennsyl- 
vania is not far behind. Her magnif- 
cent mountains have been turned into 
scenes of devastation and horror. New 
York has acted more wisely, but none 
too soon, in placing her Adirondack Res- 
ervation under the control of a Cornell 
School of Forestry. 

In Massachusetts, Mr. J. B. Harrison, 
who was so influential in New York 
State in securing the preservation of the 
scenery around Niagara, and the Adiron- 
dack forest, has led the way to the re- 
covery of State rights over the “ Prov- 
ince lands,” of four thousand acres, at the 
end of Cape Cod. This domain, which 
was an original reserve of the colony, 
was nearly ruined by being denuded of 
trees. Sand dunes had been allowed to 
accumulate, until they were burying the 
forests as well as the meadows. The rec- 
lamation of this public property has 
been brought about by Mr. Harrison; 
and the dunes are being pinned down 
with judiciously planted vegetation. The 
work of the Trust thus runs collateral 
with the work of forest preservation. 

The Massachusetts Trust has not only 
taken in charge mountains and glens, and 
places ennobled by scenic beauty, but 
had undertaken extensive systems for 
beautifying cities and towns. The Bos- 
ton Metropolitan Park system includes 
several thousand acres of hills, wood- 
land and seashore, through which flow 
the Charles, the Mystic and Neponset 
rivers. For miles the banks of these 
rivers are gardens. 

Tue INDEPENDENT has recently called 
attention to the collateral work under- 
taken by the New York society, created 
for purposes very similar to those of the 
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Massachusetts society. The preserva- 
tion of the Philipse Manor, the Morris 
Mansion, Fraunce’s Tavern and the Poe 
Cottage would alone make this society a 
great public benefaction. But of even 


greater importance are the steps taken ’ 


for the preservation of the scenic beauty 
of the Palisades. It would be a national 
loss to allow this memorial of the 
geologic past to be further mutilated. 
Watkins Glen is now public property— 
the most charming resort of the kind in 
all the Atlantic States. The power of 
such societies should be extended, and 
every State should enter the competition 
for the preservation of its scenic beau- 
ties from the hands of the spoiler. 

A good deal can be done by auxiliary 
town effort; and this will rapidly come 
about by the impulse given through the 
State institutions. There are every- 
where notable gems of scenery, bits of 
woodland, small natural parks, and even 
groups of historic trees, that the State 
can hardly reach. A public spirit may, 
however, be roused, that will encourage 
towns and private citizens to stand firm- 


ly in the way of that commercialism that. 


would reduce such gifts of nature to de- 
struction, for private advantage. Mean- 
while the general Government is extend- 
ing its care over places of national inter- 
est. There are now over forty-two mil- 
lions of acres under reservation and 
Government control—in all ‘thirty-six 
reservations. 
8 


The Lynching Habit. ; 


JustTIcEe BREWER warns us that the 
lynching habit is becoming prevalent in 


this country ; and he is right. "There is a- 


habit growing up and extending of lynch- 
ing negroes for offenses against white 
men or women. It began in the South, 


shootings, hangings and burnings. Then- 


it began to extend to the North, as the 
papers made the details of the awful 
scenes familiar to all. 
rible and disgraceful condition. It can be 
paralleled nowhere else in the civilized: 
world. Such things do not occur in Eng- 
land, or France, or Germany, or Italy. 
They have murders, but they do not have 
lynchings. We, proud Anglo-Saxons’ of 
the United States, are the only nation 
that perpetrate and allow without punish- 


This is a most-hor-: 
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ment this most atrocious of all possible 
offenses against law. It disgraces us in 
the face of the world. We are shamed 
abroad when ‘our ‘barbarity is charged 


‘against us. It is a'fair question whether 


we are a Civilized péople. | 

Take this last’ case, at Terre Haute, 
Ind., and ‘several as bad have within a 
year or so preceded it in Ohio, Indiana, 


- Kansas, etc., for these did not occur in 


some Mississippi or Louisiana black 
swamp, but in cities of many churches in 
the North. As the story is told, a negro 
was hunting with his gun. As he was 
walking behind a young woman along the 
golf links she told him to walk in 
front of her. As he passed her she slapped 
him in the face and called: him a dirty 
nigger. He then turned and shot her, 
and pulled out his knife and cut her 
throat. He was arrested, taken to ‘prison, 
sure to be punished; but a crowd, not a 
big or particularly dangerous one, as- 
saulted the jail; the jailor did not care to 
protect his prisoner, but simply fired over 
the heads of the crowd. They took-out 
the negro, beat him to insensibility, 


-hanged him, and then burned his’ body to 


ashes. The people of the town do not 
seem to-feel that any particular wrong 
hasbeen done. | 

Now, all this isasamazing as itis.shock- 
ing and disgraceful. Will :not*our Gov- 
ernors and our legislatures awake ‘to the 
evil before the habit “becomes. chronic? 
There is just one remedy, and it is a cer- 
tain one. The sheriffs and the officers in 
charge of prisoners must do their duty. 
They must support the law at any ex- 


pense of life. What are they armed for? 


Is it to shoot over men’s heads, and then 
yield to the mob? . They should: shoot to 
hit, to kill if necessary, but at all events 
to maintain law. It is not the criminal 
they. are protecting, but the whole insti- 
tution of ‘justice and society.. Let one 
man, two men, ten men in a mob be killed 
and there will be no more mobs. That is 
cheaper than it is to substitute mob law 


for organic law. For the honor of: the 


country, for the preservation of our insti- 
tutions, we demand that officers do their 
duty. It is a negro;now who is lynched ; 
it will be a white man-next year. Already 
in Kansas women are substituting mob 
violence for law. Let us-not overturn 
our civilization. 
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Buddhist Missionaries in the 


United States. 


Not infrequently we are told, by way 
of explanation of the murder of mission- 
aries in China, to consider what we 
would do if Brahmin or Buddhist mis- 
sionaries should come to this country 
and try to convert our people to their re- 
ligion. But there are such missionaries, 
and we treat them, not with mere tolera- 
tion, but with courtesy. We have 
swamis in Boston and New York, and 
bonzes in San Francisco, and they are 
freely heard. A Buddhist mission in 
California is the best of its class. 

About two years since the Western 
Hongwanji of the Shin sect decided to 
open a mission in San Francisco. In Au- 
gust of 1899 two priests, Rev. T. Sonoda, 
Ph.D., a graduate of the Imperial Uni- 
versity of Japan, and Rev. S. Ishijema, 
assistant, arrived. They immediately 
proceeded to carry out their intentions, 
and have opened missions in San Fran- 
cisco, Sacramento, Vacaville and Fresno, 
and have conducted these with commend- 
able zeal. Emulating the methods of the 
Christian missions among the Japanese 
they have opened schools for English, 
hold services on Sundays and Wednes- 
days, also established dormitories, read- 
ing-rooms, social halls, etc. 

In addition to their efforts in behalf 
of their own people they conduct also 
services in English in San Francisco for 
American inquirers. Already some 
Americans have united with them, and a 
corporation has been formed to dissem- 
inate Buddhist tenets. The opening of 
these missions is certainly praiseworthy, 
as most of the Japanese of the laboring 
classes belong to this sect of Buddhists, 
and the presence of priests in their midst 
_ is a source of consolation, especially as 

they are disposed to conduct their work 
according to modern Christian methods. 

As illustrating the progressive spirit 
of the Neo-Buddhists, the founder of 
their missions here, Dr. Sonoda has just 
left for Germany to study the relations 
of Church and State. is sect has 
taken a decided stand in favor of com- 
plete independence, and when the bill 
known as the “ Religious Bill,” was be- 
fore the last Parliament boldly advo- 
cated the measure, which placed Chris- 
tianity on the same plane as Buddhism, 
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and while recognizing the religions pro: 
vided for their independence. 

Thus far a spirit of harmony and 
brotherly helpfulness has marked the re- 
lations of the Japanese pastors and these 
Buddhist propagandists. 

When the awakening came to Japan 


the army of priests seemed unmoved, 


tho many of them were eminent for 
learning and purity of character, of high 
social position, yet not one of these men 
took an active part in the making of new 
Japan.. In recent years they have 
awakened from the long sleep, and now 
the spirit of progress and growth is ac- 
tive in their ranks, and they are organiz- 
ing missions, establishing schools, send- 
ing their ablest men abroad for study. 
All this indicates that the Buddhists are 
drawing nearer to Christianity. 

Every effort they put forth in the 
study of religious problems and the ex- 
tension of their faith brings them a step 
nearer to the Kingdom of Heaven; and 
we are glad that the Christians of Cali- 
fornia do not antagonize them. 


wd 


Professor» Geo. D. 
Herron’s new Social 
Apostolate is not ex- 
actly a Church, but it is: an organization 
whose object is to do what its members 
think the Church should do, but has 
failed todo. With Professor Herron are 
associated, as lecturers, the Rev. J. Stitt 
Wilson, his brother, Benjamin F. Wil- 
son; the Rev. W. H. Wise, and Mr. 
Franklin H. Wentworth, a young busi- 
ness man. The work of the Apostolate 
has been opened in Chicago, with a 
course of lectures by Professor Herron 
on the “ Economics of the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” He prophesies a speedy col- 
lapse of the present economic system, 
with the institutions dependent on it 
People, he says, are losing faith in gov- 
ernment, which is chiefly used to support 
property interests. “The Church: has 
lost its authoritative power, and lost tt 
beyond recall.” He says that “ the most 
vital religious life of Europe is in the 
Catholic Church,” while “in both Ev 
rope and America, Protestantism is now 
a performance, and has ceased to be 
faith.” The Church, he declares, cat 
not feed the deepening spiritual hunger, 
because the new movement “ will take 


Dr. Herron’s Social 
Apostolate 
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Editorials 


no word of authority for anything; ” “ it 
will not place its fulcrum in some’ other 
world.” There must be “a _ passing 
away of Christianity,” and a “ reappear- 
ing of Jesus in an altogether new reli- 
gion.” It is a pretty serious task which 
has been taken by Professor Herron’s 
Apostolate, nothing heavier since Julian 
the Apostate, nothing less than the over- 
throw of Christianity, as a faith and an 
organization. We have not observed 
that in England and America Protestant- 
ism has “ ceased to be a faith and as to 
its having become “now a _ perform- 
ance,” we supposed faith was to be 
judged by its works. Nevertheless, we 
rejoice in the earnest work of Professor 
Herron and his associates, because they 
have the same purpose as the Church, 
and the Society of Ethical Culture as 
well, the regeneration of the world. 


st 


The nation refuses to think 
of Mr. Evarts as a states- 
man, altho he was Attorney- 
General under President Johnson, and 
Secretary of State under President 


William M. 
Evarts 


Hayes and Senator from New York; but 


prefers to think of him as the greatest 
lawyer in the country. He was not a lead- 
er of men, but a most accomplished advo- 
cate and gentleman, more admired than 
followed. Our first memory of his pub- 
lic life is not to his credit. In the days 
that tried men’s principles he was a fol- 
lower of Daniel Webster, and a defender 
of the Fugitive Slave law in the Castle 
Garden meeting which pledged New 
York’s business men to obey that law. 
But he was not long proud of his youth- 
ful folly. When the Whig party broke 
up he joined the new Republican party, 
and became a valued supporter of Wil- 
lam H. Seward, and followed his polit- 
kal fortunes. Meanwhile his fame as an 
advocate had increased, and was en- 
hanced by his defense of President John- 
on when impeached. No lawyer ever 
seemed to do and say the right thing so 
asily. Noting appeared an effort to 

His wit and his wits were ever 
about him. Those who heard his mas- 
telly defense of Mr. Beecher in his trial 
annot forget their admiration of his 
‘kill, when other distinguished lawyers 
tad proved unequal to their task. But 
twas also his good fellowship and his 
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humor, joined with his noble character, 
that made him both admired and honored. 
Many are the stories told of his bright 
sayings. For some years his mental 
powers had been somewhat clouded by 
age and sickness; but he had not passed 
out of the memory of the people or of the 
lawyers who have gloried in his great ca- 
reer. ss 


The omens are not 
bright for either a new 
Presbyterian creed or a 
revision of the old one. The discussion 
before the Presbyterian Union in this 
city last Monday night has done little 
more than to emphasize the difference as 
to the best policy. The oddity of the 
matter is, that the extremists on bothsides 
want nothing done, while the moderate 
people are not agreed as to what they 
want. The stout conservatives think the 
present creed good enough and want no 
change. The advanced progressives are 
pleased as it is that the creed is discred- 
ited, and they want no new one that will 
tie them down with fresh fetters. Be- 
tween the extremes working together, 
and the moderates divided among them- 
selves, we do not see that anything is 
likely to be done; and that seems to us 
best for the present. We fail to see why 
an unwritten consensus, with control by 
the general sense of presbyteries and 
General Assembly, is not binding force 
enough, giving liberty and safety. Af- 
ter all, it is only the movable consensus 
of the churches that controls. We see it 
in the fact that the creed has not com- 
manded the faith of Presbyterians, so 
that now it is practically discarded and 
laid on the shelf, a very good place for it. 
st 


There are certain signs that the half 
dozen bishops who took part in the Fond 
du Lac consecration of Bishop Weller 
will have more than a bad quarter of an 
hour at the next Episcopal General Con- 
vention. The last evidence appears in a 
paper by George W. Pepper, Professor of 
Law in the University of Pennsylvania, 
read at the Annual Conference of Church 
Clubs in Philadeiphia, in which he takes 
strong ground that the ceremony of con- 
secration was unlawful, because it was 
out of harmony with the spirit of the 
Prayer Book and was a definite violation 


A Presbyterian 
New Creed 
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of the liturgical law of the Church. He 
finds an equal offense in the grant* of 
Trinity Church in Boston for a‘ Unitarian’ 
funeral. The next meeting of the Con- 
vention’ will have something more lively 
to consider ’than enrichments of ritual, 
which have taken its time at the two last 


sessions. 
& 


The Department of Superintendence of 
the National Educational Association. 
voted the other day in Chicago not to ap- 
propriate $1,000 for the cause of simpli- 
fied spelling. The argument was all on 
one side, the wit and:sarcasm on the oth- 
er. The opponents seemed to think that 
the proposition was in the interest of lazy 
saving of labor. The saving of labor is 
precisely -its object, not for laziness, but 
that more work may be more easily done. 
It is as much for laziness as is the multi- 
plication table, that saves the labor of 
adding, or logarithms, that save the labor 
of multiplying and- dividing. . Phonetic 
spelling -would save from one to two 
years of every-child’s work in learning to 
read, and that kind of laziness we like, 
and there would be enough task of educa- 
tion left to keep superintendents busy. 


& 


We shall wait another week before at- 
tempting to gather up the yet imperfect 
conclusions of astronomers in reference 
to the “ new star,” which may turn out to 
be an inconspicuous old one. It is doubt- 
less a case of collision of two bodies, one 
of them, perhaps, a dark star, that has 
lost its heat, like our earth; or it may be a 
collision between two streams of meteors. 
The spectroscope, that most wonderful of 
all modern instruments of research, will 
tell us the history of this extraordinary 
event ; and it has alreadytold us that there 
are two bodies moving in different direc- 
tions, which have changed rapidly in 
their constitution: 


We have seen no evidence that the 
Catholic federation proposition is making 
any special headway. The Catholic so- 
cieties do not seem to care individually 
to unite. Perhaps they see that what it 
was desired to accomplish is not to be 
achieved by machinery, but by the educa- 
tion, if possible, of public sentiment. The 
chief wrongs complained of, the with- 
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drawal of Government aid from Indian 
Catholic schools, and the paucity of Cath- 
olic chaplains, are so small that it is not 


easy to get excited over such gentle per-' 


secution. 
‘ wv 


Among the multitudes now at work on 
wireless telegraphy Mr. Marconi does not 
mean to be left behind. He has lately 
succeeded in sending messages two hun- 
dred miles in a direct line over sea from 
St. Catherine’s, Isle of Wight, to the 
Lizard, in Cornwall. He uses a mast 160 
feet high, and the communication is per- 
fect, without wires, in both directions; 
and he can receive two or more messages 
at once at each place. 


as 


Still the professors’ side of the Stan- 
ford University trouble has the ear of the 
public, and we publish a defense of Pro- 
fessor Ross from one of his friends. On 
the President’s side we have still simply 
Dr. Jordan’s word for it that it was not 
for his economic views that Professor 
Ross was dropped ; and still we wish that 
he would speak more fully. 


s 
Pebbles. 


SAwING wood is the better exercise, but golf 
is more popular.—Atchison Globe. 


...."* How did you get in without a ticket?” 
“ Walked in backward and the ticket taker 
thought I was going out.”—Chaparral. 

....Late conundrum: Why does Paul 
Kruger wear rubbers? They keep De Wet 
from defeat.—Exchange. 

...-A young girl who carried her dinner ws 
observed to always eat her pie first. 
asked why, she replied: “ Well, if there’s any- 
thing left, it won’t be the pie, will it now?”— 
Christian Register. 


....“ Everything portended a storm,” wrote. @ 


the society editor, who had been detailed to do 
the introduction to the account of the tornado. 
“The heavens were arrayed in the conven- 


- tional black,” ete.—Chicago Tribune. 


....“‘ The seven ages of man,” Uncle Allen 
Sparks was saying, “as I have observed the 
creature, are these: 1, Cribbage; 2, Nonage; 3, 
Suffrage; 4, Marriage; 5, Bondage; 6, Break- 
age; 7, Dotage.”—Chicago Tribune. ~ * 

....“‘ You have always spoken of your old 
pedagog as the ‘Napoleon of schoolmas- 
ters,”” remarked the doctor. “ Yes,” replied 
the professor. “He was. I remember vividly 
he used to inflict a Little Corporal punishment 
now and then.” Even after the lapse of thirty- 
five years the professor absent-mindedly rubbed 
himself as he spoke.—Chicago Tribune. 
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FINANCIAL. 


The New Steel Company. 


THE published official statement of J. 
P. Morgan & Co., managers of the syn- 
dicate formed (with-a subscription of 


$200,000,000) to carry out the plan of 
uniting the Carnegie Steel Company, the 
Federal Steel Company, the National 
Steel Company, the National Tube Com- 
pany, the American Steel and Wire Com- 
pany, the American Tin Plate Company, 
the American Steel Hoop Company and 
the American Sheet Steel Company in 
one concern, already chartered in New 
Jersey as the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration, no longer leaves room for doubt as 
to the financial solidity of the project, or 
for guessing as to the total capitaliza- 
tion. The billion will be exceeded; for 
there will be $425,000,000 of common 
stock, $425,000,000 of seven per cent. 
cumulative preferred and $304,000,000 
of five per cent. gold bonds, making a to- 
tal of $1,154,000,000. The par value of 
the capital shares of the companies to be 
united (exclusive of the Carnegie Steel 
Company, which has $160,000,000 of 
stock and $160,000,000 of bonds) is 
about $457,000,000. It will be seen that 
the fixed charges of the new company 
(on bonds and preferred) will be nearly 
$45,000,000. The profits of the Carne- 
gie Company are said, however, to have 
been $39,000,000 last year, and those of 
the other seven companies to have been 
$57,000,000. na 


Reduction of War Taxes. 


THERE was some expectation that the 
bill to reduce the war taxes would not be 
passed, owing to the controversy between 
the Senate and the House over the de- 
tails of it, and to a feeling that the re- 
cent growth of appropriations. might 
make it unsafe to cut off $40,000,000 or 
$45,000,000 of revenue. An agreement 
was reached, however, and the bill is a 
law, altho it will not take effect until July 
Ist. The taxes repealed are as follows: 
Medicinal proprietary articles and prep- 
atations, perfumery, cosmetics, etc. 
($3,950,000), bank checks ($7,000,000), 
Promissory notes ($3,500,000), money- 
orders ($600,000), export bills of lading 
($100,000), express receipts ($800,000), 


telephone and _ telegraph messages 
($1,115,000), charter parties ($100,000), 
leases and mortgages ($700,000), cus- 
tom house entry manifests ($60,000), 
powers of attorney ($100,000), protests 
($25,000), warehouse receipts ($250,- 
000), certificates of deposit ($200,000), 


“bonds other than for indemnity ($25,- 


000), commercial brokers ($138,000), 
insurance policies’ ($3,000,000). 

The tax of 12 cents a pound on manu- 
factured tobacco is reduced 20 per cent., 
and the tax ‘on beer is cut down from 
$1.75 to $1.60 per barrel. Taxes on leg- 
acies of a charitable, religious, literary, 
or educational character are repealed. 
Steamship passage tickets below’ $50 in 
value are exempted, and the rate on 
tickets costing $50 or more is fixed at 50 
cents for each $50. The cigar tax will 
be $3 per thousand, instead of $3.60. The 
present tax on transfers of stock is re- 
tained, and a new tax is applied to 
bucket-shops. One-half of the tax on 
foreign bills of exchange is repealed. 
Conveyances below $2,500 are exempted, 
and the rate on those’above that sum is 
reduced one-half. The amount taken 
from the beer ‘tax is nearly $10,000,000, 
and the reduction of the revenue from 
tobacco, cigars and cigarettes is about 
$10,500,000. Estimates-of the entire re- 
duction range between $42,000,000 and 
$44,000,000. * ~*~ ; 

THE transactions on the New York 
Stock Exchange in February amounted 
to 21,881,389 shares, against 30,207,- 
603 in January; but the closing of 
the exchange on two holidays and the 
day of the Queen’s funeral left only 
twenty business days in February. Bond 
transactions for the month were very 
large, amounting to $103,651,000. 

...-Dividends and coupons announced: 


American Bicycle Company (5 per cent. Sink- 
ing Fund), payable March ist. 

Southern. Pacific: Company, Texas & N. O. 
R.R. (Sabine Div.), First 6 per cent:, payable 
March rst. 

Mexican International R.R. (First Consol. 
Mort. 4s), payable March rst. 

Minn. & St. Louis R.R. (Pacific Extension), 
payable March rst.. 

nited States Leather Company, $1.50 per 
share, payable April rst. 

International Paper Company (Preferred), 
1% per cent., payable April ist. 
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INSURANCE. 


The Bankers Life and “One- 
Year Term.” 


THE Bankers Life of this city issues 
largely a one-year renewable policy. In 
view of the fact that every life insurance 
policy whatever is a contract renewable 
at option of the holder (single-premium 
policies excepted), we see no objection 
to the one-year plan, which, by the way, 
is not confined to the Bankers. But 
there comes up a question as to how such 
policies shall be ‘* valued ” technically— 
1. ¢., how shall reserve liability be figured 
upon them. Reserve comes out of pre- 
miums and interest thereon, there being 
no other source. The expense of getting 
a policy, plus the mortality cost, con- 
sumes the first premium to such an ex- 
tent that any reserve on policies in the 
first year must be contributed by older 
policies—this is an arithmetical fact 
which nobody can change. So it is de- 
sired that the one-year term, as it is 
called, shall be technically treated, for 
that year, as a term policy—in other 
words, as just what it is, which seems 
to be a perfectly rational and satisfactory 
method of treating everything. Two 


States, however, Massachusetts and Ver- 


mont, choose to object, or, more accu- 
rately speaking, their insurance commis- 
sioners do, taking the ground that these 
policies must be valued as if they were 
ordinary policies from date of issue, and 
chargeable with reserve liability: accord- 
ingly. In Vermont the commissioners 
—two being the. full measure provided 
in that State—refused to issue the Bank- 
“ers a license unless upon condition of 
submitting to such a valuation. The 
company applied to the State Supreme 
Court for an order of mandamus to com- 
pel the commissioners to issue, the license, 
and that tribunal, in a full and long opin- 
ion, written by the Chief Justice and 
concurred in by the five other judges, 
sustains the company and directs the 
license to be issued. The question, says 
the Court, is not whether the commis- 
sioners are satisfied with the situation, 
580 





9 muc 
medicit 
but whether they ought to be. Their JM Hoo 
function is ministerial rather than judi- De 
cial. It is their business to value a pol- De 
icy contract for what it is, not according Hi. joy, 
to something which they think it ought 
to, or to which they consider it practical- 
ly equivalent. Ifa policy declares itself 
a term, to be optionally followed by a K 
whole-life contract, a court must so con- 
strue it, and the State supervisor must (Will gi 
value it accordingly. No State attempts Mich yo 
to prescribe premium rates, and no State five yc 


officer can arbitrarily write a company 
technically insolvent by setting up a rul- 
ing of his own. The policies as issued 
are entirely lawful, and the reserve cal- 
culations made on them by the company 
are correct according to their terms and 
their nature. Because a commissioner 
does not approve them, he cannot de- 
clare that they are something else than 
they purport to be. They are term con- 
tracts, to be optionally followed by what 
may be called continuous ofies, but this 
gives no warrant to declare that they ¢ 
continuous from date. } 

This is the line of the Court’s reas¢ 
ing. It meets a condition and a fact,@ 
negatives an arbitrary theory. The™ 
cision is as it should be; and the Bank 
deserves both congratulations upon” 
success and thanks for its courage % 
its contribution to the welfare of life me 
surance. — 





































Insurance Statements. 


UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, OF CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
During the year 1900 the Union Central Life 


Insurance Company, as shown by .its Ps 
fourth annual statement published on .another 


page, issued and revived 16,517 policies, repr 









senting an insurance of more than $33, 

The total receipts for the year were $6,401,005 

and the disbursements to policyholders $2,120") 

419. The total assets are $26,440,297, a gain 
e 











the year of $2,737,122. The surplus by Ww 
per cent. standard is $3,693,343, an increase 
$466,554. The total amount of insurance @ Car 
force on the pist of December was $148,820; Phot 
represented by 80,917 polic’en The Presi¢ E.& | 
of the company is John M. Pattison an 






Secretary is E. P. Marshall. 
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Spring Medicine 

There’s no season when good medicine is 
much needed as in Spring, and there’s no 
medicine which does so much good in Spring 
1s Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 

Do not délay taking it. 

Don’t put it off till your health tone gets 
0 low to be lifted. 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 
Will give you a good appetite, purify and en- 
ich your blood, overcome that tired feeling, 
gve you mental and digestive strength and 
sudy nerves. 

Be sure to ask for HOOD’S, the best 
medicine money can buy. It is 


Peculiar to Itself 


a Fectiags in Spring.—‘‘In the spring I was feeling very 
My blood was very poor. I began taking Hood’s Sarsa- 
4 Ie did me much good, I think it is a wonderful sprin 
udicine and recommend it to all sick and suffering.” * ETHEL 
L BEAN, Eaton Center, N. H. 
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The Sportsman's Choice 


—-USES—— 


| Daylight Loading Films 
| 2% PRICE : 
316 Buckeye, Regular . . . . 
8 Backeye ~ Ne Me ek 
Tourist Buckeye, for 6 exposure film, 
size 346x316 


We eee — the NEW AMERICAN FILMS 
‘or Hand Camera Work. 


Cameras of and kinds and a complete line of 
Photographic Supplies. Catalogue on application. 


E& H. T. Anthony & Co., 122-124 5th Ave.,'N.Y. ; 


















VERMILYE & CO., 
BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds i eerie od 
and Other Investment Securities. ‘Stech Bcchanges. 


coo received and interest allowed on balances subject te drafts 


listed at_the New Yor! Philadelphia and 
Baltimore Stock Exchanges bought lave sold on commission. 
High Fo ana agg d Railroad Bonds on hand for immediate 


NASSAU and PINE STS.,N.Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 
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HAPPYFOOT Hair Insoles 


Keep feet dry. Keep warmth in—cold out. Cushion for feet. 
Make walking a ———. A godsend to tender, callous or 
iring feet. ke up no room. Indispensable for school 
Piildren and outdoor people. Comfortable summer or winter. 
roc. a pair; 3 er asc. Better quality, crocheted edges, 15c. a pair; 
2 pairs for asc. If not at your druggist’s or shoe dealer’s, send us size, 


The WM. H. WILEY & SON CO., Box 45 Hartford, Conn. 


Artificial Teeth of Continuous Gum, Highly Improved, 


These teeth represent the highest art in Seay: They restore 
form and expression to the face. The and roof of mouth, 
without seam or arenes ‘ea one piece), are a perfect reproduction 
of nature, even in colo 


Dr. Deane, Dentist, “454 Lexington Ave., cor. 45th Street 
Received Highest Award at Columbian Exposition. 


ACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 























THE CUT TELLS THE STORY ! 
BEST COFFEE GROWN only 33c. per pound. 


It is packed in absolutely airtight, one-pound, trade- k bags, 
hi 
se — will preserve the —— end flavor for any length ¢ of time, 

reshly Roasted 
GOOD DRINKING COFFEES (y*shly Bosstea) » 3, 


VERY FINE ROASTED COFFEES (@°°4 Body) 20¢. ana 
EXCELLENT TEAS IN THE CUr. 


Formosas, Oolongs, Mixed Ceylous, Japans, 
Young Hysons, Guapowders ana Im perials, English Breakfasts, 


30c., ns SF egal very best G5c. inner Ib, 
make a specialty of selling the 
a Fancy y Elgin BUTTER at COST. 


- An areas bes MAIL or Telephone, 2451 CORTLANDT 
THE OneAy, “AMERICAN TEA eSOMPANY, 


8t Chi 
Boe ao Telephone Dest Cortana 
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O’NEILL’SE 


Sixth Avenue, 20th to 2Ist St., New York. 


IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS 


Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Cloaks and Costumes, 
Fine Millinery, House Furnishings, Sewing 
Machines, Books, Photo Supplies, etc., etc. ... 





Send for Our Spring and : 
--Summer Fashion Catalogue... 


WE MAIL IT FREE TO ALL OUT-OF-TOWN APPLICANTS. 


Every Spring and every Fall we issue free to out-of-town applicants a handsome Catalogue which — 
illustrates and describes the newest fashions and kinds of merchandise to be popular during the season. 
It is a very useful book, particularly to those living outside the Metropolis, for it places the reader in ie 
touch with the greatest fashion centre in America and enables he or she to buy the newest merchandise 


in the market at New York prices, which means at times a great saving 


We are now booking names for the Spring Edition, | 
which will be ready about April Ist. Send us your 


<a 


ses 
oi 
5 








Name and address and we will send you .«. copy when , 
they are.ready. When you write mention this paper. 








H. O’NEILL & CO., 6th Avenue, 20th to 2ist St. NEW YORK CITY, i 





Doesn't Float 6r Sink 


—Pearline. And why shoulé you want it to? 
It does better—permeates and fills the water 
with the best known and most economical 

cleanser; no wrestling with slippy soap, or 
back-breaking wash board; no waiting till 
the water gets soapy. 
Pearline is handier and more conven- 
ient to use than any soap. 
Washing with Pearline is easiest, quick- 
est and most economical. 97 


SCSI LIPID OO 


LS, For Hoarseness, Coughs, Sore 
wee Throat, Nothing Excels i. 

Remed ya rr isint wano sce0n8h, 

In boxes only. Never sold tn tulle Ld Linn itt 
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A CRAVING. 


Nature Hints to Us of Food That is Needed 


It is interesting to know:that food alone, if of 
the right kind, will surely cure most diseases. 

A young lady in Corry, Pa., was seriously ill 
as the result of two serious falls, and. from over- 
work, was an invalid for 5 years. She says: 
‘* It was impossible to gain strength. I had to 
lie down most of every afternoon whether I had 
company, work or pleasure I wanted ever so 
much to enjoy. 

‘*Two months ago I began using Grape-Nuts 
Food and experienced a gain in strength at once. 
In less than a week I did not require more than 
an hour’s rest, and now when I have eaten my 
dinner, of which Grape-Nuts forms the most part, 
I am not obliged to go to bed, but go to work or 
play instead. I am always hungry for Grape- 


v3 
3 INTERIORS, OR | Nuts, for they satisfy some craving I can scarcely 
i vy Rich Cast% Wrough: define. 


it METAL WORK ‘‘A friend of mine is nursing’a 5 months old 
iu Fyvery Description | baby, she is inordinately fond of Grape-Nuts 
FOUNDRIES & SHOPS Food, but found it necessary to forego the luxury 
an EAST 28% 297 of the usual amount because it increased the 
STREETS | flow of milk so much as to cause discomfort.’’ 
Name can be given by Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 




















BAILEY’S Pneumatic Whalebone ‘Road Wagons 
4are extreme only in refined Excellence .. 
oui Send for Free Steel Engraving and book. S.R Bailey a Co Amesbury Mass. 


tn 
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GIANT FLOWERING CALADIUM, “NEW CENTURY.” en 


A New Species, and the Grandest Foliage and Flowering Plant yet Introduced. pL. M. 


_ Leavesthree times as large as any other Caladium, having a heavy, leathery texture and a 
bright, lustrous, glossy-green color, which is remarkably handsome. It does not produce a bulb, 
but is inc: by suckers, and is perennial. The leaf-stalks are strong and tall, holding the 
mammoth leaves well above ground. Leaves 3to5 feet long by 2or 2% feet broad; perfectly im- 
mense, and make a plant which for trogen luxuriance has no equal. Added to this wonderful 
foliage effect are the mammoth lily-like blossoms 12 to 15 inches long by 7 inches wide; snow- 
white, changing to cream, with a rich and exquisite fragrance so powerful as to perfume a whole 
garden, filling the air with fragrance for a long distance. Plants bloom perpetually all summer 
in the garden, or all the year roundin pots, Not only is it the grandest garden or lawn plant, but 
as a pot plant for large windows, verandas, halls or conservatories, it rivals the choicest Palms in 
foliage, to say nothing of its magnificent flowers. Thrives in any soil or situation, and grows and 
blooms allthe year. As many as6to 12 flowers rise successively from the base of each leaf-stock. 
Regardless of all ‘we can say, the plant will astonish every one; so novel, effective and fragrant. 

Strong plants, which will bloom this summer, §0 cts. each: 3 for $1.00 postpaid. 
OUR C ATALOGUE FOR 1901-3; Century Edition—greatest Book of Flower and Vegetable 
p Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and New Fruits, 152 pages, 500 illustrations, 12 
colored plates, will be mailed free to any who anticipate purchasing. We offer many Great Novelties. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 


HOUSE FURNISHING | Peter Moller’s _ 
The largest and choicest collection of High-Grade Co d L wer Oi 1 


Goods ever offered in the United States for furnish- 
now prepared by an improved process which 


ing the home. It includes a full line of 
is the result of years of scientific investiga- 





Our Standard for the 


Eddy. Refrigerators, jastquarter century 


Crockery, China and Glass, Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, 
Cedar and Camphor Wood Trunks, 

Pantry, Bath, Hall, Cellar and Stable Furniture, 
Silver-Plated Ware, Baskets, Cream Freezers, 
Hammocks, Nursery and Sick-Room Appliances. 

Goods carefully ked and delivered free at station 


within 100 miles of New York. Orders by mail receive 
prompt and careful attention. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 WEST 42d ST., 
135 WEST gist ST. 


Between ;Broadway Rand Sixth Avenue, New York. 





tion, may be confidently relied upon as 
being of 


Absolute Purity and Free From, 
Disagreeable Taste and Odor. 


MOLLER’s OIL always gives satisfactory 
results because of its perfect digestibility 
and the fact that it may be taken: contin- 
uously without causing gastric disturbance. 

In flat, oval bottles only, dated. See that our name 


appears on bottle as agents. Explanatory pamphlets 


mailed_/ree. . 
. Schieffelin .& Co.,:New York. 
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IN TENNESSEE 


People Know Something About Coffee. 


Alittle woman in Rita, Tenn., ran up from 110 
nds to 135 pounds in a few months by leaving 
coffee and taking up Postum Food Coffee. 

had been sick for a long time; subject to 
wlaches and a general nervous condition, with 
nach trouble, caused by coffee drinking, and 
n she left it off.and: took on Postum Food 


fee she made the change that cured her and | 


med her quickly. She says: ‘‘I can now 
as much work in a day as I want to, have no 
¢ headaches, and feel like a new person. , 


“People comment on how welll look and want 
now what Iam doing. I always say, ‘ drink- 
Postum Food Coffee.’ 


“My husband has been cured of rheumatism 
leaving off coffee and’ using Postum, and his 
wher, who was always troubled after drinking 
te, has abandoned it altogether and now uses 
tum three times a day. She sleeps sound and 
she never expects to taste coffee any more.’ 
s. L. M. Edmondson, Rita, Tenn. o 


~——_* Se 


The Pan-American 
‘ PUZZIC, gextastty ‘se 





e 
{Exposition Co. 


25 in cash prizes.. Send 25 cts. 
‘or a puzzle and estimate the 







second and #1 each to next five. 
Providing two or more 











fest. Particulars with le. 
Every purchaser, mentioning 
this paper, will receive a prize. 
re —_____ ‘eve 


Pan American Puzzle Co., 
____BUFPALO, N. Y. __ 








THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL. 


Few People Know How Useful it is in Preserving 
Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal is the saf- 
est and most efficient disinfectant and purifier in 
nature, but few realize its value when taken into 
the human system for the same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that’ the more you take of 
it the better; it is not a drug at all; but simply ab- 
sorbs the gases and impurities always present in 
the stomach and intestines and carries them out of 
the system. 

Charcoal swectens the breath after smoking, 
drinking or after eating onions and other odorous 
vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves the com- 
plexion, it whitens the teeth, and, further, acts as 
a natural and eminently safe carthartic. 

It absorbs the irjurious gases ‘which collect in 
the stomach and bowels; it: disinfects the mouth 
and throat from the poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form or an- 
other, but probably the best charcoal and the most 
for the money is in Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges; 
they are composed of the finest powdered Willow 
charcoal and other harmless antiseptics in tablet 
form, or, rather, in the form of large, pleasant 
tasting lozenges, the charcoal being mixed with 


_ honey. 


The daily use of these lozenges will soon tell in 
a much improved condition of the general health, 
better complexion, sweeter breath and purer blood, 
and the beauty of it is that no possible harm can 
result from their continued use, but on the con- 
trary great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician, in speaking of the benefits 
of charcoal, says: “I advise Stuart’s Absorbent 
Lozenges to all patients suffering from gas in 
stomach and bowels, and to clear the complexion 
and purify the breath, mouth and throat; I also 
believe the liver is greatly benefited by the daily 
use of them. ‘They cost but twenty-five cents a 
box at drug stores, and, although in some sense a 
patent preparation, vet I believe I get more and 
better charccal in Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges 
than in any of the ordinary charcoal tablets.” 


MORIALS 
Church and Cemetery 


Original and artistic designs submitted to 
any limit of expense, and erected in 
/ part of the U.S. Cor stontanirwster 






























LAMB, - 99 Carmine Street, New York. 
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Largest and most complete stock of second-hand Typewriters of any 


EIGHT STORES 


A GOOD TYPEWRITER 
IN YOUR OFFIC 
will demonstrate its advantages. 


ad Send for samples of writing, with prices, « 
house in the tr 


Machines shipped, privilege of inspecti n. Title to dpe machine guaranteed. 


| i 


St.. New York. 


Barcla: est Baltimore St., Baltimo 
romfleld St. Boston. oe Se 


Sy Wer andotte St 
North tach St St. 








e St., Chicago, IN. 208 
urg, Pa. 536 Califor rata Bt. San Dinca s 





EDUCATION 





New York, Sing Sing. 
Dr. HOLBROOK’S SCHOOL. 


No vacancies till September. 

Notwithstanding the substantial enlargement 
of the school next September, the same rigid care 
will be exercised to exclude undesirable boys. 





CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW. 
Law Department’of Lake Forest University. 


Three year course leading to degree of. LL.B. prepares for 
admission to the Per} in all the States. For catalogue dregs the 
wna gen ELMER E. BARRETT, LL.B,, Atheneum Building, 


Chicago, 





+ fishing, 
. Num- 
., Prin. 





se SALE, at A reasonable price, well established select 
preparatory School for Girls, near New York City ; la 
house, all improvements including steam 
grounds, everything in good order. Address 
EDWARD McK. WHITIN 
55 Liberty St., New * York City. 


CHomrR EXOBANGE, ! 1%. oN mw? 299 Presta <4 


hea:, beaut: 





8t., Pitts ti 
BERKSHIRE LIF! 
Insurance Company, 


Pittsfield, - . Massachusetts. 
INCORPORATED 1851. 


The be may surrender values in cash, 
aranteed yy the MASSACHU BETTS NO pbs Eon 


1 
issued. t the ne financial con of the 
lus, its A a iende, its liberal 5 


mate c! Take 
‘or Aaya policy holder 


ERKSHIRE are 





how York and New liek i pores ‘283 Broadway, ¢ 
Murray Street, New York. 
J. H. ROBINSON, General Agent. 


FINANCIAL 


BONDS and WARRANTS 


OF THE 
TERRITORY OF OKLAHOMA, 
ITS subdivisions and Municipalities, net a and 6f 
Territorial Warrants netting Of sg 0% Rott... e} 
penses. Indebtedness less than 12. ye tei 
question — in the eleven years of Oklahoma's a 








Ave., and § E. 1 ow or 
The John *f, — ster Company. 

Choir masters, Organists and ial furnished. Teachers of 
Vocal and instrumental Music a Schools and Musical Colleges 
also provided. Thorough efficiency guaranteed. Commands of 


Clergymen and Principals promptly’ fulfilled. 
Crane Bros., Paper Makers, Westfield, Mss. 


URS) sei 
MORPHINE :. 


HOME CURE KNOWN. TRIAL 
ST. JAMES SOCIETY, 1181 “OR 


CRANE’S LEDGER PAPER, 
WITH THE FAMOUS WATER MARKS. 





LAUDANUM, and 
all. DRUG HA 


PRR. 
FECT eal ix LESS, 
FREE. 
Naw Yor«k. 


READING NOTICE 


A FASHION CATALOGUE. 

The well known spring and summer fashion catalo 
which is annually issued by the dry a? house of H. O° ili 
& Co., Sixth Avenue, 20th to 21st St., this city, will be sent 
free to subscribers of THE INDEPENDENT. This catalogue 
illustrates the newest fashions and describes the kinds of 
merchandise sure to be popular durin — season. It is 
brim full of information gs is in 





It is therefore necessary for subscribers of THE 

to send their names at their earliest convenience. When 
you write please mention that you are a subscriber of THE 
: ee aap bg Bey ne “ed i Da & Oe. is one of 4 
largest dry 8 in the city. ey are importers an 
retailers of dry F mee fancy goods, clocks, costumes, fine 
millinery, house furnishings, sewing machines, books, photo 
supplies, and almost everything that one could wish early 
every article you can think of or want at home will be men- 
tioned in the spring and summer catalogue. 


R. J. EDWARDS, P. 0. Box 2003, enon | 


SECURITIES. m 


5%, 54%, 6%, 64% Net. 


The Dathered stocks of Southern cotton milis 
these rates and are particularly desirable, Inve 
the je obtain the best intanees returns c 


Hue ‘MacRAE & CO., Bankers, Wliningtn, 
0/ OKLAHOMA monrents 


000 00 
TAGAK, GUTHRIE, OKLAHOMA. 


5% OHIO "MORTGAGES. 


Ba soa y bm ott eaprowed Farms worth pers than doub 


on Jan. 1st each 7 


collected 
FARM on MORTOAUES ARB GILT EDGED. 
have staple value, no fluctuation in Prices and Ready 8 
Perfect Titles. ‘‘Improved-Ohio Farms for Sale.” 


BELL BROS., Marysville, Oh 
o LOANS oe ee ares Land, Se c 


it productive se 

oid state in the U. First only. Pro 

- ot assured. Reference, "inst National ; 
t Langdon. Correspondence 

Address ALLERT & WINTER, Langdou North Debtta 
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“ATHE MIDDLESEX 


7 Banking Company of 
iIDDLETOWN, - CONNECTICUT. 
ASSETS OVER $7,000,000. 
Fae bentures and first mortgage loans 
upon real esta 
27TE olor 


SECURITY. CONVENIENCE. PRIVACY. 


E SAFE-DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE 
NATIONAL PARK BANK, 


214 Broadway, 
OFFER 


weptional iuctiitine ‘or the nytt pn of securities. 
Boxes of all sizes and 


mee, | , light and airy rooms for the use - ‘eonventense of 


ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH THE BANK. 
SUBSTANTIAL INTEREST BEARING 
INVESTMENTS 


FOR PEOPLE WHO SAVE. 


4,5 and 6 Per Cent. Interest 
FIRST MORTCACE BONDS 
Railroad and other Stocks of known value, 
Associations yg aban tT 


estate m 

ds or stocks of 

amounts to to suit. hocks rt lh ighest Ay. only, in 
he ask! ing. be furnished 


references given. 
ARLES C. ADSIT 


#18 La Salle Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


isk & Robinson 


ri BANKERS. 
Kt Government Bonds 


and other 


nvestment Securities 


ORGE H. ROBINSON, HARVEY EDWARD FISK. 
ber New York Stock Exchange, 


urlbutt, Hatch & Co. 


BANKERS, 
Broadway, New York City. 


00, 0 
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embers of the New York Stock Exchange. 


HET 


a: DEALERS IN HIGH GRADE 
ee@VESTMENT SECURITIES. 


‘SACT A GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS, 


STRANGER THAN FICTION. 


A Remedy Which Has Revolutionized the 
Treatment of Stomach Troubles. 


The remedy is not heralded asa wonderful discovery, nor 


| yet a secret patent medicine, neither is it claimed to cure any- 


thing except dyspepsia, indigestion and stomach troubles, 
with which nine out of ten suffer. 

The remedy is in the form of pleasant tasting tablets or 
lozenges, containing vegetable and fruit essences, pure 
aseptic pepsin (Government test), golden seal and diastase. 
The tablets are sold by druggists under the name of Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets. Many interesting experiments to test 
the digestive power of Stuart’s Tablets show that one grain 
of the active principle contained in them is sufficient to 
thoroughly digest 3,000 grains of raw meat, eggs and other 
wholesome food. 

Stuart’s Tablets do not act upon the bowels like after 
dinner pills and cheap cathartics, which simply irritate and 
inflame the intestines without having any effect whatever 
in di ting food or curing indiges' 

If the stomach can be rested = ‘absisted in the work of 
seen it will very- soon recover its normal vigor, as no 
n is so much abused and overworked as the stomach. 

his is the secret, if there is rg Pew vdy of the remark- 
able success of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, a remedy prac- 
tically unknown a few years ago, and now the most widely 
known of any treatment for stomach weakness. 

This success has been secured entirely upon its merits as 

a digestive pure and simple, uy dines — can be no stomach 
‘trouble if the food is Barns sag Ag oe 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets act Se eieely on the food eaten, 
digesting it completely, so that it can be assimilated into 
blood, nerve and tissue. They cure dyspepsia, water brash, 
sour stomach gas and bloating after meals, because they 
furnish the digesti ive power which weak stomachs lack, and 
unless that lack is supplied it is useless to attempt to cure 
by the use of ‘‘ tonics,’’ ‘‘ pills ’’ and cathartics which have 
absolutely no digestive aA 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia blets can be found at all drug 
stores, and the regular yo of one or two of them after 
meals, uy demonstrate their merit better than any other 
argumen 


Government and Municipal Bonds 


BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
Also FIRST MORTGAGE Bonds of Established 
Steam and Street Railways. 


Apprsisements made or Quotations furnished 
for the purchase, Sale or Exchange of above 
Securities 





Lists on 
Application, 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 
BANKERS. 31! Nassau St. (Bank of Commerce Bldg.), N. Y. 


E. H. Rollins & Sons 


Public 


Securities 


19 MILK STREET, - BOSTON 
DENVER AND SAN FRANCISCO. 











WHSTUuRmRmnN 


MORTGAGES 
and Western Land Bought for Cash. 
CHAS, E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass, 
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Office of J. P, MORGAN & CO,, 
23 Wall Street, New York. 





To the Stockholders of 


FEDERAL STEEL GOMPARY, 
NATIONAL STEEL COMPANY, 











CEL 


NATIONAL TURE COMPANY, 
AMERICAN STEEL 











March 2, 1903. 


AIND WIRE GOVMPARY OF WEW JERSEY, 


AMIERIGAN TIN PLATE. COMPANY, 
AMERICAN STEEL HOOP COMPANY, 








AMERICAN (SHEET STEEL 


The UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
has been organized under the laws of the State of 
New Jersey, with power, among other things, to ac- 
quire the outstanding preferred stocks and common 
stocks of the Companies above named, and the out- 
standing bonds and stock of the Carnegie Company. 

A SYNDICATE, comprising leading financial inter- 
ests throughout the United States and Europe, of 
which the undersigned are Managers, has been formed 
by subscribers to the amount of $200,000,000 (includ- 
ing among such subscribers the undersigned and many 
large stockholders of the several Companies), to carry 
out the arrangement hereinafter stated, and to provide 
the sum in cash and the financial support required 
for that purpose. Such Syndicate, through the under- 
signed, has made a contract with the United States 
Steel Corporation, under which the latter is to issue 
and deliver its Preferred Stock and its Common Stock 
and its Five Per Cent. Gold Bonds in consideration 
for stocks of the above named Companies, and bonds 


| 


GOWIPANY. 


| and stocks of the Carnegie Company and the sum 


| $25,000,000 in cash. 


The Syndicate has already arranged for the acqu 
tion of substantially all the bonds and stock of f 
Carnegie Company, including Mr. Carnegie’s hold 
The bonds of the United States Steel Comporation 


| to be used only to acquire bonds and 60 per cent. 


the stock of the Carnegie Company. 

The undersigned, in behalf of the Syndicate, and 
the terms and conditions hereinafter stated, offer, 
exchange for the preferred stocks and common st 
of the Companies above named, respectively, cert 
cates for Preferred Stock and Common Stock of 
United States Steel Corporation, upon the basis std 
in the following table—viz. : 


For each $100 par value of stock of the class 


| tioned below, the amount set opposite thereto in? 


ferred Stock or Common Stock of United States 5 


| Corporation at par: 





NAME OF COMPANY AND CLASS OF STOCK. 





* Comm 
American Steel and Wire ¢ Co. ‘of, N. J., Preferred oa 
* Common stock.. 
National Tube Co., Preferred stock.... 
"Common stock.. 
National Steel Co., Preferred stock. . 


Cc 
American Tin Plate Co., 
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With reference to. the last four Companies the ag- 
gregate amount of stocks so to be offered was ar- 
ranged with the principal stockholders of those Com- 
panies, who have requested the distribution of such 
amount among the four Companies to be made in the 
percentages above stated. 

Proper adjustment will be made in respect of divi- 
dends upon all the deposited preferred stocks, so that 
the registered holders of receipts for such preferred 
stocks will receive the equivalent of dividends thereon, 
at the rates therein provided, from the last dividend 
period up to APRIL 1, 1901, from which date divi- 
dends on the Preferred Stock of the United States 
Steel Corporation are to begin to accrue. Deposited 
common stocks must carry all dividends or rights to 
dividends declared or payable on or after MARCH 1, 
1901, and no adjustment or allowance will be made 
in respect thereof. 

For the purpose of avoiding the necessity of inter- 
ruption in the declaration and payment of dividends, 
when earned, upon the Common Stock, concurrently 
with the payment of dividends upon the Preferred 
Stock, there has been inserted in the charter of the 
United States Steel Corporation a provision to the 
effect that whenever all quarterly dividends accrued 
upon the Preferred Stock for previous quarters shall 
have been paid, the Board of Directors may declare 
dividends on the Common Stock out of any remaining 
surplus or net profits. 

Statements furnished to us by officers of the sev- 
eral Companies above named, and of the Carnegie 
Company, show that the aggregate of the net earnings 
of all the Companies for the calendar year 1900 was 
amply sufficient to pay dividends on both classes of 
the new stocks, besides making provision for sinking 
funds and maintenance of properties. It is expected 
that by the consummation of the proposed arrange- 
ment the necessity of large deductions heretofore 
made on account of expenditures for improvements 
will be avoided, the amount of earnings applicable to 
dividends will be substantially increased and greater 
stability of investment will be assured, without 
necessarily increasing the prices of manufactured 
products. 

The certificates. for stocks of the Companies above 
named must be deposited as stated below, in exchange 
for TRANSFERABLE RECBIPTS issued by the re- 
spective . depositaries, for which application will be 
made for listing on the New York Stock Exchange. 
The deposited certificates must be accompanied by 
suitable assignments and powers of attorney in blank, 
duly executed and having attached thereto the proper 
War Revenue stamps, and also, if required, suitable 
assignments or transfers of all dividends or rights to 
dividends upon deposited common stocks declared or 
payable on or after MARCH 1, 1901. E\very deposit 
shall be upon the following further terms and condi- 
tions ; 

1. The. Undersigned, acting.in behalf of the Syndi- 
cate, shall have full control over the deposited cer- 
tificates, including power to deliver the same under 
sald contract to the United States Steel Corporation 
In consideration of the issue of Preferred Stock and 
Common Stock of said Corporation. 

2. The certificates for shares of the United States 
Steel Corporation, deliverable to depositors, shall be 
delivered at an office or at offices in the City of New 
York to be designated by the undersigned by adver- 
tiement in at least two newspapers in the City of 
New York. Such certificates may be issued in the 
Names of the respective holders of the receipts en- 
titled thereto, or may be issued in.such other names 














as the undersigned may select, in which event they 
shall be indorsed for transfer in blank at the time of 
delivery. The undersigned at their option may de- 
liver temporary certificates for such shares pending 
the preparation and delivery of engraved certificates. 

3. At any time prior to the deposit hereunder of 
two-thirds in amount of all outstanding shares of the 
capital stock of any one or more of the above-named 
Companies (which two-thirds in each instance shall 
include two-thirds of the outstanding Preferred Stock 
of such Company), the Undersigned in their discre- 
tion may withdraw the offer herein made to depositors 
of shares of any such Company of whose capital stock 
two-thirds shall not have been deposited ; and, in such 
cases, no act or notice of withdrawal shall be required 
other than advertisement thereof at least once in each 
of two daily newspapers in the City of New York. 
Upon any such withdrawal, the deposited shares of 
such Company shall be returned without charge, upon 
surrender of the respective receipts issued therefor. 
The Undersigned, in their discretion, may consummate 
the proposed transaction as to the stocks of any 
Companies herein named, irrespective of the deposit 
of the stocks of any other Company or of any with- 
drawal as to any other Company. 

4. The Undersigned are authorized to proceed with 
the proposed transaction whenever in their sole judg- 
ment a sufficient amount of the stocks of said Com- 
panies, or of any of them, shall have been deposited. 
They reserve the right, at any time, in their discre- 
tion, to wholly abandon the transaction and to with- 
draw their offer herein contained, as to all the de- 
positors, by publication of notice of such withdrawal 
in two daily newspapers in the City of New York; and 
in that event all the deposited shares shall be returned 
without charge upon surrender of the respective re- 
ceipts therefor. In case of any such withdrawal of 
the offer hereunder as to all or to any depositors, 
such depositors shall have no claim against the Under- 
signed, and shall only be entitled to receive their de- 
posited securities upon surrender of the respective 
receipts therefor. 

5. The authorized issue of capital stock of the 
United States Steel Corporation presently provided 
for in said contract is $850,000,000, of which one-half 
is to be Seven Per Cent. Cumulative Preferred Stock 
and one-half is to be Common Stock. The Company 
will also issue its Five Per Cent. Gold Bonds to an 
aggregate amount not exceeding $304,000,000. In 
case less than all of the bonds and stock of the Car- 
negie Company, or less than all of the stocks of the 
other Companies above referred to shall be acquired, 
the amounts of bonds and stocks to be issued will be 
reduced as provided in said contract. 

The forms of the new Bonds and of the Indenture 
securing the same, and of the certificates for the new 
Preferred and Common Shares, and the entire Plan of 
Organization and Management of the United States 
Steel Corporation, shall be determined by J. P. Morgan 
& Co. Every depositor shall accept in full payment 
and exchange for his deposited stock the shares of the 
capital stock of the United States Steel Corporation, 
to be delivered at the rates above specified, in respect 
of the stock by him so deposited; and no depositor or 
holder of any receipt issued hereunder shall have any 
interest in the disposition of any other of the shares 
of stock, or of the Bonds of the United States Steel 
Corporation, by it to be issued and delivered to or for 
account of the Syndicate or of any proceeds thereof. 
All shares of.the United States Steél Corporation de- 
liverable to or for account of the Syndicate, which 
shall not be required for the acquisition of the stock 
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of the Carnegie Company or for delivery to depositors 
under the terms of this circular, are to be retained by 
and to belong to the Syndicate. 

6. The respective depositaries may make all such 
rules as shall be approved by the Undersigned, govern- 
ing the transfer and registration of receipts for de- 
posited shares, and for the closing of the transfer 
books for such receipts for any purpose. The Under- 


Federal Steel Preferred Stock 
** Common Stock 
National Tube Aaa mane nang 


n Stoc 
American Steel & Wi Wire Preferred Stock 
Common Stock 
National Steel Preferred Stock 
Common Stock 
American Tin Plate Preferred woe 


Common Stoc 
American Sheet Steel Preferred Stock 


Common 
American Steel Hoop Preferred Seock 
Common Stock 


Deposits must be made on or before the 20TH DAY 
OF MARCH, 1901. After that date no deposit will 
be received, except in the discretion of the Under- 
signed, and on such terms as the Undersigned may 
prescribe. 

The Undersigned reserve the right in their-discre- 
tion to TERMINATE THE PRIVILEGE OF DE- 





signed shall not be responsible for any default of any 
depositary. 

7.. Bach deposit hereunder shall be irrevocable, and 
shall operate as a separate and independent agree 
ment, and as a transfer of the interest of the de 
positors to the Undersigned on the terms hereof. - 

8. Deposits must be made with the following de 
positaries respectively : 


Mercantile Trust Co., N. Y. : 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust Co., N. Y. 
N. Y. Security & Trust Co., N. Y. 


POSIT hereunder at an earlier date upon two days’ 
notice to be given by publication at least once in two 
daily newspapers in New York City. 

It is proper to state. that J. P. Morgan & Co. are to 
receive no compensation for their services as Synii- 
cate Managers beyond a share in any sum which ulti 
mately may be realized by the Syndicate. 


J P. MORGAN & CO., Syndicate Managers, 





Federal Steel Co. 


New York, March 2, 1901. 
Dear SiR: 


The Undersigned shareholders of the FEDERAL 
STEEL COMPANY have carefully considered the 
circular notice of Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co., dated 
March 2, 1901, wherein Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co., 
acting in behalf of a Syndicate in which some of the 
Undersigned are included, offer to the shareholders of 
the FEDERAL STEEL COMPANY and of certain 
other Companies, to cause to be delivered to them, in 
payment and exchange for their shares, the Preferred 
and Common Stocks of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, upon the terms and conditions stated in 
such circular notice, and have decided to accept the 
shares of the United States Steel Corporation. 

We believe that the consummation of the proposed 
arrangement will result in deereased expenses, in 
lower and more stable cost of manufacture, and, with- 
out advance of prices of manufactured products, in 
larger net earnings applicable to dividends. 

H. H. Porter, Samuel Spencer, 
H. H. Rogers, Robert Bacon, 

J. Pierpont Morgan, Cc. C. Cuyler, 
Marshall Field, A. R, Flower, 

D. O. Mills, Charles MacVeagh, 
N. B. Ream, James Sim, 
Nathaniel Thayer, E. H. Gary. 
Samuel Mather, 

Federal Steel Company Stock, Preferred and Com- 
mon, should be deposited with THE COLONIAL 
TRUST COMPANY. NO. 222 BROADWAY, NEW 
YORK, or the OLD COLONY TRUST COMPANY, 
BOSTON, MASS, 





National Steel Co. 


New York, March 2, 1901. 
Deak SiR: 


The Undersigned shareholders of the NATIONAL 
STEEL COMPANY have carefully considered the ¢r- 
cular notice of Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co., dated 
March 2, 1901, wherein Messrs. J. P. Morgan &/Co, 
acting in behalf of a Syndicate, including the Under 
signed, offer to the shareholders of the NATIONAL 
STEEL :-COMPANY and of certain other Companies, 
to cause to be delivered to them, in payment and ex 
change for their shares, the Preferred and Common 
Stocks of the United States Steel Corporation, upoo 
the terms and conditions stated in such circular not 
ice, and have decided to accept the shares of the 
United States Steel Corporation. 

We believe that the consummation of the proposed 
arrangement will result in decreased expenses, 12 
lower and more stable cost of manufacture, and, with 
out advance of prices of manufactured products, i 
larger net earnings applicable to dividends... 

As it is most important that the transaction should 
be completed without delay, you will please = 
your stock promptly with the CENTRAL ‘TRUS! 
COMPANY, NO. 54 WALL STREET, NEW YORE, 
who will issue their transferable receipts therefor. 

WM. H. & J. H. MOORE. 


National Tube Co. 


New Yo March. 2, 1901. 
Deak Sir: ii 


The Undersigned shareholders of the NATIONAL 
TUBE’ COMPANY have carefully considered the ot 


BOSTO! 


B.C. Ce 
F. J. He 
Francis 
William 
Joshua | 
Arthur ] 
ALS. Ms 
Robert | 
Wm. Ne 
John D. 
Daniel O 


United § 
conditior 
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cular notice of Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co., dated 
March 2, 1901, wherein Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co., 
acting in behalf of a Syndicate in which some of the 
Undersigned are included, offer to the shareholders 
of the NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY and of certain 
other Companies, to cause to be delivered to them, in 
payment and exchange for their shares, the Preferred 
and Common Stocks of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, upon the terms and conditions stated in such 
circular notice, and have decided to accept the shares 
of the United States Steel Corporation. 

We believe that the consummation of the proposed 
arrangement will result in decreased expenses, in 
lower and more stable cost of manufacture, and, with- 
out advance of prices of manufactured products, in 
larger net earnings applicable to dividends. 

Stockholders desiring to accept of the shares of 
the United States Steel Corporation in exchange for 
their present securities must deposit their certificates 
with the MORTON TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK, 
or MESSRS. KIDDER, PEABODY & COMPANY, OF 
BOSTON. 

E. C. Converse, 

F. J. Hearne, 

Francis L. Potts, 
Wiliam H. Latshaw, 
Joshua Rhodes, 
Arthur F. Luke, 

A. §. Matheson, 
Robert Bacon, 

Wm. Nelson Cromwell, 
John D. Culbertson, 
Daniel O’Day, 


American ‘Steel & Wire Co. 


New Yor«k, March 2, 1901. 








FEZ 4 I 

















John Doa, 

William 8S. Eaton, 
John Eaton, 

William P. Hamilton, 
J. R. De Lamar, 
William B. Rhodes, 
William B. Schiller, 
Charles Steele, 

F. R. Tobey, 

J. N. Vance. 















Deak SiR: 

The undersigned shareholders of the AMERICAN 
STEEL & WIRE COMPANY have carefully considered 
the circular notice of Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co., 
dated March 2, 1901, wherein Messrs. J. P. Morgan & 
Co, acting in behalf of a Syndicate in which some of 
the Undersigned are included, offer to the sharehold- 
ers of the AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
and of certain other Companies, to cause to be de- 
livered to them, In payment and exchange for their 
shares, the Preferred and Common Stocks of the 
United States Steel Corporation, upon the terms and 
conditions stated in such circular notice, and have 
decided to accept the shares of the United States Steel 
Corporation. ; 

We believe that the consummation of the proposed 
arrangement will result in decreased expenses, in 
lower and more stable cost of manufacture, and, with- 
out advance of prices of manufactured products, in 
larger net earnings applicable to dividends. 















J. W. Gates, H. C. Pierce, 
Wm, Edenborn, John Lambert, 
Alfred Clifford, Thos. F. Ryan, 
Wm. P. Palmer, Randal Morgan, 
James Hopkins, John A. Drake, 
LD. Ward, 8S. H. Chisholm, 
Thos. Dolan, J. J. Mitchell, 
Chas. Douglass, F. M. Drake. 

PA. B. Widener, 

American it om Preferred Stock 
should be an rons Vite the PSTANDARD TRUST 
COMPANY, NO, 40 WALL STE. 0 
The Common Stock should be deposited with the 

1901. QARANTY aL COMPA 59 CEDAR 





STREET, NEW YORK. ; 











American Tin Plate Co. 


New York, March 2, 1901. 


IR 
The Undersigned shareholders of ~~ AMERICAN 
TIN PLATE COMPANY have carefully considered 
= circular notice of Messrs. CR. P. organ 
1901, wherein rs. J. Morass 
e ou acting in behalf of a Byndicate, age e 
offer ie the shareholders of the AMERI- 
CAN “TEN LATE COMPANY and of certain other 
mpanies to cause to be Rasps hinwinny to them, in pay- 
rae and exchange for thei. ares, the Preferred and 
Common Stocks of the United estates Steel Corpora- 
tion, upon the terms and conditions stated in such 
elretlar no Ame ig or go isa Owe the shares 
of the eel Corporation. 
We — - the —— of poet ne sa 
arrangement w: resu n decre: 
lower and more stable cost of manufacture, and, eg 
out advance of prices of manufactured products, in 
larger net earnings applicable to dividends. 
it is most impo that the transaction should 
vs our stock i mate ich th MORCANTILE TROST 
ur stock prom w e 
SPE oO ase eae tea 
wile loos r transferable receip erefor. 
Wal. H. & J. H. MOORE. 





American Steel Hoop Co. 


New Yors, March 2, 1901. 
Dear SiR 


The Undersigned shareholders of the AMERICAN 
STEEL HOOP COMPANY have carefully considered 
the circular notice of Messrs. J. P. —— & Co., 

dated March 2, 1901, wherein Messrs. J. Morg: 
& Co., acting in behalf of a S dicate, including the 
Undersigned, offer. to be shareholders of the RI- 
HEL HOOP COMPAN 


ment and eae for their shares, th 
Common Stocks of the United States Steel Co 

tion, upon the terms and conditions stated in su airs 
cular notice, and have decided to acept the shares of 
the United States Steel Corporation. 

We believe that the consummation of the propemed 
arrangement will result in decreased expenses, 
lower and more stable cost of manufacture, and, with- 
out advance of prices of manufac — products , in 
larger net earnings applicable to dividends. 

s it is most important that the transaction should 
be completed without oy fe Fa will please deposit 
rome Cy x promptly won eo YO. SECURITY 

LL STREET, NEW 
a "ae will hea ae transferable receipts 
therefor. WM. H. & J. H. MOORE. 


American Sheet Steel Co. 


New Yor«k, March 2, 1901. 
Deak SIR: 


The Undersigned shareholders of the AMERICAN 
SHEET STEEL COMPANY have carefully consid- 
ered the circular notice of Messrs. J: P. Morgan & 
Co., dated March 2, 1901, wherein Messrs. J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co., actin: fn behalf of a Syndicate, including 
the Undersign offer to the shareholders of the 
AMERICAN SHERT STEEL COMPANY and of cer- 
tain other Companies, to cause to be delivered to them, 
in payment and exchange for their shares, the Pre- 
= and Common Stocks of the United States Steel 

Coenen upon the terms and conditions stated ‘in 

circular notice, and have decided to accept the 
shares of the United States Steel Corporation. 

We believe that the consummation of the ggg 
arrangement will result in decre expenses, 
lower and more stable cost of manufacture, and, with: 
out advance of prices of manufactured products, in 
larger net earnings a sopenvia ' to dividends. 

s it is most impo: hat the frqpeection should 
be completed without delay, you wi ee Le deposit 
7 ur stock promptly with the FAR AN & 

we co NO. 22 WILLIAM STREDT. 

YORK, who ‘will issue their rreneneeee Tre- 
pai a @ therefor. J. H. MOORE. 


* 4 
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Guaranty Trust Co. 


of New York. 

NASSAU, CORNER CEDAR STREET. 
CAPITAL, = . -_ = = = @ $2,000,000 
SORPLUS, eh ete WAAR 2) 4,000,000 

ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, FIRMS, AND 
INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, EXECUTOR, AND ADMIN- 


ISTRATOR. TAKES ENTIRE. CHARGE OF REAL AND 


PERSONAL ESTATES. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
subject to cheque or on certificate. 

DRAFTS ON ALL PARTS OF GREAT BRITAIN, FRANCE 
AND GERMANY BOUGHT AND SOLD. 

COLLECTIONS MADE. 

TRAVELLERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT AVAILABLE IN ALL 
PARTS OF THE WORLD, AND COMMERCIAL LETTERS OF 
CREDIT ISSUED. 


WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, JR., Vice-President. 
RGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
Y A. MURRAY, T 
J. NELSON BORLAND, Asst. Treas. and Sec. 
‘WM. C. EDWARDS, 2d’ Asst. Treas. and Sec. 
JOHN GAULT, Manager Foreign Dept. 


DIRECTORS. 
Samuel D. Babcock, Adrian Iselin, Jr.. 
George F. Bake ‘Augustus D. Juilliard, 
James N. Jarvie, 
Richard A. McCurdy, 
Frederic Crom m - M 
ane R. Gillette, 


R. Somers Hayes, H. 
Charles R. Henderson, Fred 
Harry Payne Whitney. 
LONDON BRANCH: 


88 LOMBARD STREET, E. C. 
60 ST. JAMES STREET,'S. W. 


4 pare and sells exchange on the principal cities of the world, 
collects dividends and coupons without charge, issues travellers’ 
and commercial letters of credit, receives and pays interest on 
de its subject to cheque at sight or on notice, lends mener on 
collaterals, deals in American and other investment securities, 
and offers its services as correspondent and financial agent to 
corporations, bankers and merchants. 

Bankers: 
BANK OF ENGLAND, 
* CLYDESDALE BANK, Limited, 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND, Limited, 
PARR’S BANE, Limited. 


Solicitors: 
FRESHFIELDS AND WILLIAMS. 


London Committee: 

ARTHUR JOHN FRASER, Chairman, 

DONALD C. HALDEMAN 
LEVI P. MORTON. 


, 
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5 to 6% interest Through 
the long and severe financial 

depressions our first-mortgages 
carefully selected have stood secure 
without loss toa single customer after 
22 years’ experience. Write to us for 
our list of loans in the Black-Waxy 
belt of Texas and in Oklahoma, and for 
the causes and proofs of our success in 
the trying period between 1878-1901. 


LOANS GUARANTEED. 
Address for pamphlet and list of loans, 
_ THE BUNNELL & ENO INVESTMENT CO. 
Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
SIDNEY EB. MORSE 
140 Nassau Street, New York 


haa 


HARVEY FISK 
AND SONS 


Bankers and Dealers in 


United States 
Government 


BONDS 


New York Boston 


0444444444 44444444 4444444646664 
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UNITED STATES TRUST GOMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 
Capital - er ~ a $2,000,000 
Surplus and Profits - - - $11,152,346 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys oe 
into court, and is authorized to act as Guardian, Trus- 
tee or Executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after five 
days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest at such 
rates as may be agreed upon. 

Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of Estates, 
Religious and Benevolent Institutions, and individuals 
will find this Company a convenient depository for 
money. 


JOHN A. STEWART, President. 
D WILLIS JAMES, Vice-President. 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
LOUIS G, HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 
SAMUEL SLOAN Wiiiam H. Macy, JB- 


D. WILLIS JAMES, Wu. D. SLOANE, 
JOHN A. STEWART, Gustav H. ScHWAB, 


AMES ] 
JOHN CLAFLIN, 
JOHN J. 
id 8. KENNEDY, 
LEwis Case LEDYARD 





MARSHALL FIELD 
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DIVIDENDS 





80 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 
12th Regular Quarterly Preferred Dividend. 
February 27, 1901. 


The Board of Directots has this day declared the regular 
guarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE HALF PER CENT. (136% 
s 8} 


Pref 
ks will be mailed 


transfer Books of the Preferred Stock will close at 3p. m., on 
the 15th day of March, 1901, and reopen April ist, 1901. 2 


E. W. HYDE, Secretary. 


UNITED STATES LEATHER COMPANY, 
26-28 FERRY STREET, 









New York, February 26, 1901. 

es dividend of $1.50 per share on its preferred stock has this day 

= 4 oe by the Board of Directors of this Company, payable 
. ° 


The transfer books of preferred cl : 
ip m cal ree ren) 4 stock will close March 15th, at 


is JAMES: R. PLUM, Treasurer, 


MINNEAPOLIS AND ST. LOUIS R. R. CO. 


Coupons due March 1, 1901, on the Pacific Extension Bonds 
of this Company will be paid on and after that date upon 
presentation at the office of the Central Trust Company, 54 
Wall Street, New York City. 



















F. H. DAVIS, Treasurer. 


INSURANCE 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A, HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1901 - $26,245,622.04 
LIABILITIES - - - 23,920,986.53 
SURPLUS gtk. ae eee 2,324,635.51 








Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, Empire Building, 71 Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT Manager. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Ninety-first 
Annual Statement. 

















Reserve for re-insurance and ail other claims............ eee 
op ob edengied a> occ dtbeWkeb colbccce 247,362.42 
TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. ist, 1901...... $2,477,069.00 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


The LIVERPOOL ana 
LONDON and GLOBE 
Insurance Company. 


Statement of United States Branch, ist Jan., 1901: 
ASSETS 









ond g us bso nee's cipepsnsepasen $9,804,902.52 
LIABILITIBS........0-00.000s 000 5,100,174.15 
SUR PLU cisesnidsonesssssarahans 4,704,728.37 





NEW YOKK OFFICE, NO. 45 WILLIAM 8ST. 
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INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY, — 


| 


j. M. ALLEN, President. 





WM. B. FRANKLIN, - « « Vice-President 
F. BB. ALLEN, - - - Second Vice-President 
i: B. PIERCE, - - - - * * °° Secretary 
. B, BRAINERD, - - « « « Treasurer 

| L. F. MIDDLEBROOK,- - - ~- Asst. Secretary 





New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - - Boston, [lass. 
ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1901 $30,924,972.41 


LIABILITIES . ‘ ere 27,881,474.14 
$3,043,498.27 
All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 


ren las tare oe th the cash surrender and paid 
ver’ cy has endo ereon the 
u) ineenes values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
chusetts Statute, 

Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on application to 
the Company’s Office. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. ‘Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
January ist, 1901. 


ASSETS...... ...eceseceseee eocecesers $17,775,032.80 
15,934,181.90 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)... $1,840,850.90 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, - 218 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


n all policies. 











IQOI FIRE INSURANCE IQOI 
ATIONAL, oF HARTFORD, 
CONNECTICUT, — 
STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1901. 

Capital Stock, all cash.......ccecescsecesecesseres $1,000,000 00 
Re-Insurance Reserve, .......+.-ceesecseseseroeee 2,045,419 76 
Unsettled Losses and other claims............. 272,489 87 
Net Surplus........ccecccsececcssseseserssscsreees 1,533,879 71 
Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1901... .....0cesese00ee $4,851,789 34 

















JAMES NIOHOLS, President. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Secretary. 
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ONGH 
WORRY 


Worry is caused by the Ex- 
pectation of Trouble, ‘< ‘¢ 


The burden of worry, or 
the fear of adverse cir- 
cumstances, hinders 
success; while the 
knowledge that the fu- 
ture is provided for 
leaves the mind free to 
accomplish greater 
things. 


WE OFFER AN IN- 
VESTMENT (COST- 
ING YOU ABOUT $3 
PER MONTH) WHICH 
WILL PREVENT MIS- 
FORTUNE OR DIS- 
TRESS AND WILL 
PROVIDE AN AN- 
NUAL INCOME FOR 
YOURSELF OR FAM- 
iy. “ s@ Se ONG Ow 


New York 





SOME PLAIN FACTS ABOUT 
LIFE INSURANCE. 


No man cares to have his family in want. No man 
even likes to think of such a possibility. He says 
emphatically that no member of his family shall 
needfully want while he lives. Yes, but there is 
the rub. Does he stop to consider fully the little 
remark “while he lives”? He does not look be- 
yond his grave. He fails to see how dire necessity 
may oppress his little ones when he is no more. 
He sees only the years in which he is, and will be, 
able to provide for them. That they shall need 
protection and assistance when he has passed away 
does not seem to deeply impress itself upon him. 
He may casually think of such conditions arising, 
but the slight anxiety caused by it is quickly dis- 
pelled when he forces himself to believe that in 
life he will furnish all necessary comforts, besides 
making possible their continuance in case of his 
death. 

Think of the happy way by which all unneces- 
sary worry may be avoided. Think of the added 
zest to life if the future of your family is abso 
lutely provided for, secured even though your de 
‘parture from this earth be to-morrow. That is 
what Life Insurance will do. Why, the contented 
feeling that it brings is alone worth in satisfac 
tion what your annual premium may be, outside 
of any monetary benefit you may derive from your 
policy as an investment. i 

That reliable Life Insurance is a humane act, 
a necessary and profitable act, is now realized 
everywhere in civilized parts of the globe. 

After deciding upon Life Insurance the question 
is, “ Which is the best company, the most reliable, 
the strongest?” With assets of over $325,000,000, 
clean and well invested, THE.MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 
RicHarp A. McCurpy, President, stands to-day 
without a peer. It is the largest, strongest and 
most progressive Life Insurance Company in the 
World. In 1900 the income of The Mutual Life 
was $60,582,802. Its Insurance and Annuities 
now in force amount to $1,141,497,888. ‘It has 
returned to policy holders more than $540,000,000. 


~ BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF . 


LIFE INSURANCE | 


—low cost, large indemnity—#s 
best adapted to their practical wants 
such as is issued by the 
Provident Savings Life Assurance Society. 
E. W. SCOTT, President, 
346 BROADWAY, -+ + NBW YORK. 
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Mutual Life 


SOAs Insurance 
Company, 










BOSTON MASS. 


38th ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
December 3lst, 1900. 







Net Assets, December 31st; 1899..........ceceeseeeececcceceecseeees $13,794,492.47 











































need % 

away PremURgt:, wis 06:0. oicucaieckks fe cebieccc we Wb GE 5 2e is din Sis ss whens copes « 

him. Intereet MAN PRONE ois osd cas oicd bss oc ded ee Pldet oe cane 1th kacee ees eeiee 734,394.44 
ising, Total Receipts............... jidnunecveeet cpasais 8,986,735.57 
y dis- DISBURSEMENTS IN 1900. $22,781 ,228.04 
at in COCR HEHEHE EE EEE EEE HEHE EEE ESSERE OHHH HEE EEE 









4 Surplus Returned to Policyholders in Dividends................ 000000 
, Surrendered and Cancelled Policies...... GaGa hgees bush bhivnseanv bones 222,555.90 
Total Payments to Policyholders...............eeeeeeees $3,223,533.84 
— Commissions, Salaries, Medical Examinations, Printing, Advertising, 
added Postage and Miscellaneous Expenses. ........-...sseeeeeees eecess — 3,250,643,09 
abso- Expenses on Real Estate.........:ccccccccccccccccecccvsscecs pices 43,620.24 
ar de- Pe 5 ss asa sa Site ss wn aain'ad inh @ Seles wo 8 CaM poe biny alle bis S Uih ds aKa 87,549.21 
hat is Taxes on Real Estate, Reserves, Premiums, Licenses and State Fees, 
tented War Revenue Tax and Profit and Loss account........+...sseeee+ 177,145.42 
tisfac- Total Disbursements. ...........020ecececcsececccseeees . $6,780,475.80 
utside MM Balance, Net Assets, Dec, 318t, I900.......ceeescccccecectseeeeseeres $16,000,756.24 





Loans om Mortgages........e0.-ssseeeeeees Se reer” 
Loans on Collateral, ............ cece cece eee eeeeeees Ls tle ee we wee 
Loans on Company’s Policies........-+2eeesseececcrecceececseeeseres 575,863.00 
Dock Wee Ge We PUI ios ckbe ce dvccensabstwcapees nines eeteccns $,505,148.26 


COC eee eee e ee eee esEF Eee eesesseee 


COC e ee eee eet eee eeeseseeeee Seeees 





eee ee eee ee ee oe ee ee 


Printing Plant, Loans on Personal Security and ‘Agents’ Debit Balances, . . "13,448.95 








WU. os nacnvne sd cus Ne eRe Sea RS ee Wie Line aicts $16,050,723.26 
TORK, Deduct Agents’ Credit Balances.....+-+--. A Pape Sr ee Se 9,967.02 
to-day Bat Ames Fo Be ASTRA oc dilew hk Go B8 Sid Beton $16,000,756,24 
Interest and Rents due and accrued.......ccccccccsscsecccccesecceees 210,658.33 
Market Value of Bonds and Stocks, over Book Value................0 296,239.41 
Uncollected and Deferred Premiams, Net..............00cceeceeeecees 377,901.28 
Deposits to cover Trust Funds.......... Eb ickhas «ahd GhbcaJdcoteba ds ee 17,846.23 
MI is oS oc ven Kas he AF es Bo dhe bow ee eek ceeew Mas $16,903,401.49 
Deduct Printing Plant, Loans on Personal Security and Agents’ Debit Bal- 
ances, not admitted by State Department.......... Ss vader esanieece 13,448.95 
Gross Ase@td. 45.5 60 2 Oe ee Ec PAW AE? OC AGATE. cee 16,889,952,54 ° 
| LIABILITIES. 
; Net Premium Reserve, as computed by Mass, Insurance Department..... $14,369,278.00 
Present Value of Amounts not yet due on Matured Installment Policies ... \< 
Death Claims and Endowments in Process of Adjustment...............+ 33,750 00 
Premiums paid in Advance. ...........ccc cece ccceeceeeeeeeeeceeeees 18,082.59 
Unpaid IOIGMINEB. ¢ ce cice'oc o'b'sce ces. Svcs soe bens <ikeoeeb cebhimunwe 24,519.69 
Deposits of Trust Funds and Reserve on Policies Cancelled and Entitled to 
7—as a Cash Surrender Value.........+++ sees bas sine venageaiieds Se aipeata 419,324.23 
Accrued Medical and Legal Fees, Bills, Etc............sceeeeceeeeees 113,805.12 
wants In erest Paid in Advance. ........ cece cece ccc ccccccceccccccteeceece 3,751.88 
Special Reserve for Accumulating Dividends and Possible Depreciation. . . 275,000. 
Total Liabilities. 2.2.0.0. 5 0s «uh sini cies <p 0d old clebele'e Sus b.ai's $15,012,619, 11 
chety. MB SUTPIUS. oo. e cece cece e eee ee eee ee sete eee eeeeaeeteneeeeeees 1,877,333.43 


STEPHEN H. RHODES, President, ROLAND 0. LAMB, Vice-Prest. and Sec’y.. 
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| 1850 << << iS oeEe Sg 


United States ic 


eS In the City ) 


GEORGE H. BUNSpp. 















FINANCE COMMITTEE. 
GEO. G. WILLIAMS.............. Pres. Chem. Nat. Bank E. 
SUNN ic). Ek WRMREEEN.. os ae cao ceo cee ee Builder JAM 

















Active and successful Agents who desitclh ma 
this well-established and progressive Comfy, 1 
only an immediate return for their workiit al; 
mensurate with their success, are invited tolhnm 


3d Vice-President, at the Companysibfice, 








Assets over $8,000,000. 
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| | \g << 1901 
gc Insurance Co. 
f New SY ork. 


UR@RD, President. 











FINANCE COMMITTEE. 


E.H. PERKINS, JR....Pres. Imp. and Traders’ Nat. Bank 
JAMES R. PLUM Leather 








itt make DIRECT CONTRACTS with 
omy, thereby securing for themselves not 
it also an increasing annual income com- 
mmunicate with Richard E. Cochran, 


Mice, 277 Broadway, New York City. 








Insurance in Force, over $40,000,000 
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Thirty- Fourth Annual Statement 


OF THE 


UNION 
CENTRAL = LIFE 


Insurance Company, 


OF CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
For the Year ending December 31, 1900. 








ASSETS. 

Cash on hand and in banks.........--..eseee++s- $426,268.34 
First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate........... 20,588,620.16 
Home Office and Other Real Estate, aks deduc- 

tion for possible depreciation feces wénbsbases 
Cash Loans on Company’s Policies,............. 
United States Bonds—Market value.. 
Premium Notes and Loans on Policies in ‘force.. 
Agents’ Balances and Cash Obligations......... 
Net Deferred and Unreported Premiums....... 5,925. 
Interest and Rents, due and accrued...,....+++ 822,170.96 


Gruss Assets, Dec. 31, 1900...........826,440, 297.28 


LIABILITIES. , 
Resei ve Fund, 4 per cent. Actuaries........... $22,345,481.00 
Policy Claims ‘in apts of adjustment.. cveeces 130,234.00 
be a Dividends and Premiums Paid in Ad- sinbidas 
oe ‘) . 


Installment Policy Death Claims not yet due. 26,783.00 
All seo 3 dep ones including Commissions 


Sat eee tees © Het a weeeeeeseerees 





eee wee weweere reer eeee 


Gross Surplus, 4 per cent. Standard...$3,693,343.46 


RECKIPTS. 


Premium: . $4,960,311.72 
iabevent ¢ ond Rents.. seceeee 1,441,558. 92 $6,401 ,865.64 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Sere meee weteenme saree 





Total Payment to Estee hettess sBebenthervecndd $2,128,419.82 
Taxes. Real Estate and Loan Expenses. ..... 812,233.92 
Commissions, Medical Examinations, Rents, 
es, Printing, and all other Expenses 1,098,010.10 
Profit and Loss Account, Interest on Capital 
and Reinsurance,.......cccesseseeeceeesseee 151,454.18 


Total Disbursements.......... AG ++++-3,690, 118.02 


INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 
Total number of Policies in force............. 





Increase in the amount 
Total amount of Death Losses, Matured En- 

edowments, Dividends, and "Claims of all 

kinds paid to Policy-holders since organ- 

SEROR wo scrchabacse.so4= th sObnter kabectie -  $19,309,664.97 
Policies Issued and Revived in 1900— 


16,517—Insuring............ ...sceees. $33,032,001.00 


— IN 1900. 
Gain in Assets. .......ccccccccccccccccses 
Gain in Income........ ... 


eee eeersesseee 


JOHN M. PATTISON, President. 
E, P. MARSHALL, Secretary. 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual pete Company, 
lew 8 Sen January 22d, 1901. 


the Teeter: es with the Charter of the Com. 
a. e ab gunn of its affairs on ¢ 


Premiums on “an: Sabet 1st January, 
1900, to 81st ie $3,2784 
Premiums on Policies not marked off —, 
uary, BUDD cadre sis 0 daveee adecind cccenee os 828, a 
Total Marine Wes ls AO i a Oe 10782 00 
Premiums marked off from 1st January, 1900, i 
to Sist December, 1900,........sessscceeee $3407.88 


Interest received 
during the year $346,028.89 


Rent received 
. during th: 23.833.36 $369,862.25 





Swies $416,202.81 
occurred 


and were esti- 
mated and pai 
1900... ..0000$1-101.744.24 
$1,517.947.05 
Less Salvages. 150,307.00 $1.367,640.05 








$390,006. 13 
has the following Assets, viz, 
United States i an State whe <~¥ om Stock. 
,. SS Sora 


ieee a pe 1,693 805.8 
Real Estate, corner a and , 


William Streets, cost..... $1,050,000.00 


building .... —_ ...... 622,873.59 
Other Real Estate and Claims 

due the Company........ 75,000.00. 1,747,97: 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable.......... 1,156,783.6 
Ca Se European Bankers to pay 

— — — payable in a 
Cash 1 in Bank. pe Oe Se RS 


Amount oe Oe 


wires e bald cent. interest on the creat or thelr certificates of p 
ba —s 
and a to the holders representati 
and pete Tuesday, t from which 
jr acnp | thereon vil 
time 0: 

A aivihen 


miums 
for which certifica’ 
seventh of nex 
By order of ° Board. J. H. CHAPMAN, § Se 


TRUSTEES. 

Gustav Ams! William E. D % Charice 
2 ould le Lt wn in) 

wa 

| bean + Sapagaamaad Charies‘H. 

race Gra’ George i. Pe > 

Clement A-Griscom, Frederic A. Pat 
. Leander N. Lovell, Geo! wa 
George C. Clark, Clifford A. Hand, John A 
James G. De Forest, Anson W. Hard, A.A Haven, 
James H.Dunham, John D. Hewlett, PT nad Sch 


A. A. RAVEN, President. 
F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. ' 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres't- 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice= 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK 
BOSTON. 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, P 





orton, 
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Whatever 
your needs 


in Life Insurance, whether you are 
wealthy or in moderate circumstances, 


She Prudential 


offers policies just suited to you. 

They afford full protection to both 

your individual and business interesst. 
Amounts, $100,000 to $15 


Write for Information 
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JOHN F. DRYDEN 
President 
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hen shades of evening close around 
Then shines the mellow light 
Upon some group that may be found 
On almost any night, 
All eyes are on the pages bent 
Of some late magazine, 
And yet the group is not intent 
On fashion notes, I ween, _ 
But on those verses, which assure 
The buyer, Iyory Soap is pure. 


nd though they sing at length its praise 
In smooth and flowing verse ; 
cy )Extol its worth in many ways, 
YA — In maxims brief and terse, 
“Nor verse nor maxim can portray 
, The virtues of this soap, 
The only way by which one may 
Afford it proper scope, 
Is this: give it a thorough test, 
And find that Ivory Soap is best. 


Ey 





